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Guest Editor’s 
introduction 


Ann Larson 


University of Louisville 


The collection of essays in this Winter 2001 issue of Journal of 
Thought provides an eclectic array of themes in possibility, illuminations, 
diversity, vision, transformation, and wariness. To me as guest editor of 
this issue, the themes represented in the articles have come to hold a 
different sense of meaning post-11 September 2001. As the Journal of 
Thought staff was engaged in the process of pulling the edition together, 
reading and re-reading the essays, deciding upon an appropriate order, 
and continuing to reflect on the essence of the authors’ work, I became 
aware of a shifting sense of purpose or meaning in all of the work I do, 
something I suspect others may relate to. Paradoxically grand and subtle 
yet always a backdrop for the compilation and construction of this issue 
were the events of 9-11 and our common understanding of how the world 
hereafter seems changed. 

I would like to thank Dean Douglas J. Simpson, Editor of the Journal 
of Thought, for the opportunity to serve on the Editorial Review Board 
and as guest editor for this issue. Karina Barillas, doctoral student and 
editorial assistant, was appropriately motivating, conscientious, and 
helpful. As always, Dr. Alan Jones of Caddo Gap Press was most patient, 
accessible, and professional. One of the most significant professional 
rewards of serving on the Journal of Thought Editorial Review Board is 
the opportunity to engage in intellectual and professional conversation 
with my colleagues at the University of Louisville: Everett Egginton, 
John Keedy, Phyllis Metcalf-Turner, and Dean Douglas J. Simpson. 

To say that modern life is characterized by numbers might be an 
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4 Guest Editor’s Introduction 


exaggeration, but that their influence, and in any case the influence that 
everything is in some way quantifiable, is prevalent and pervasive, 
particularly in an era of information technologies, biotechnology, and 
global economics. In Manfred Weidhorn’s essay, “The Triumph of Num- 
bers,” he elucidates how numbers in a postmodern world are “changing 
everything about the way we live” and how they currently triumph over 
words in various contexts. To frame his thesis, Weidhorn provides an 
historical overview of Galileo’s use of numbers that Weidhorn charges 
inaugurated modern science to bring about cultural changes in Western 
civilization. These changes have evolved into a displacement of books and 
words by machines and numbers. With examples from philosophy, 
literature, theology, science, and “high” and popular culture, the author 
outlines the decline of the power of words and uncovers the seductiveness 
of numbers, which he posits are the “new, albeit false, metaphysics.” It 
should be hopeful to readers that some awareness of an over-reliance on 
numbers to “delineate reality, establish the truth, to provide physical and 
political power, and to determine the moral dimensions of life” are finding 
expression in Weidhorn’s work. Through his cautions against the spell of 
what may well be a religion of quantification in modern life, Weidhorn 
makes the kind of common and good sense that we would be wise to 
embrace, to help the survival of quality of life on earth. 

Richard J. Reynolds, in “The Schools at Strelley: The Case for 
Autonomy in Australian Aboriginal Education,” uses Freirean theories to 
write of how an Aboriginal group has taken control of their school system 
and molded it “to fit the Aboriginal culture and life style ... in the Strelley 
Community in Western Australia.” In his article, Reynolds outlines 
historically how the European colonization of Australia in the late 1700s 
and the grand narratives that resulted from these social and political 
controls have denied Aboriginals opportunities for creativity and cultural 
activity in educational (and other) settings. Schooling, as “an instrument 
of government policy,” embodied a consistent theme that ‘the problem’ 
for “Aboriginal education was identified in terms of deficiencies in 
Aboriginal children.” In contradistinction to this perspective, Reynolds 
describes how “culture domain separation as practiced in schools is put 
forward as the strategy most likely to preserve Aboriginal identity.” One 
Aboriginal group that has achieved this and has had “extraordinary 
results in taking control of their school system” and tailoring educative 
processes to honor the Aboriginal culture and life style is the Strelley Mob 
(their own designation according to Reynolds). It is Reynolds’ rich 
description and characterization of the epistemological framework and 
curricular programs of the Schools at Strelley that readers will take most 
heart in. Furthermore, Reynolds describes how Strelley’s educational 
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experiment as a model has implications for shifting modes of knowledge 
in Aboriginal communities, particularly in relation to language and 
literacy. Reynolds concludes the article asking and replying to his 
question, “What ... can Australian educators learn from Freire in their 
efforts to develop, in accord with the indigenous population, an appropri- 
ate education system for Aboriginal people?” In doing so, Reynolds closely 
examines Freire’s belief in the power of education to be a major tool in 
affirming language and culture and in humanizing society. 

Charles Bingham and John Gabriel’s unique article “Economies of 
Teaching: Class, Money, and Identity in Anzia Yesierska’s Breadgivers” 
uses the protagonist Yezierska in Anzia Yezierska’s Breadgivers to 
explore the “monetary value of education in the life of a young woman for 
whom education is one of few means by which social mobility can be 
gained.” In their essay, the authors present the significance of “the 
economied role that becoming a teacher plays in the life ofa young woman 
who attempts to leave behind her household, her working class life, and 
even her culture.” The authors contend that Breadgivers is an overlooked 
literary work that “illuminates in striking ways the struggle that folks 
must go through to become a teacher when their teacher training takes 
them from a particular position in society to another.” Looking at two 
different aspects of social mobility, the mobility that is made available by 
money that teaching can bring to an individual formerly living with scarce 
economic means, and the new identity that accompanies a move “up” in 
teaching, the authors provide a literary analysis of the fictional Breadgivers 
to elucidate these two aspects. Although teaching is typically character- 
ized as knowledge or intellectual work, Bingham and Gabriel distinguish 
teaching from other work in laying out an argument that teachers come 
mainly from the working class and in turn, work mainly with poor or 
working class students. “Those who teach today come from a long 
tradition where the majority — then and now, women — had working 
class and second class status. If we see teachers as working class 
intellectuals, we will have taken a necessary step in fusing the defining 
identities of those who teach. This fusion of identities ... has important 
implications for teacher educators, preservice students, and classroom 
teachers.” An important paradox emerges then from the authors’ analy- 
sis — that future teachers are being prepared for a profession, but they 
are entering an occupation — and that university professors, who serve 
as teacher educators, even while they may come from working class 
backgrounds, are not perceived in the same “class” as teachers. The 
authors conclude by advocating for aclass-consciousness that will parallel 
theory consciousness and for a language and a practice that speaks to 
those in teacher education. They predict that an exchange of ideas and a 
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6 Guest Editor’s Introduction 


formed alliance between an “intellectual” class and a “working” class may 
offer a new working definition of what it means to be a teacher. 

The quintessence of William L. Griffen’s essay, “Education’s 21st 
Century Challenge: Breaking the Present Culture Mold,” may be most 
reflected in a statement Griffen poses early on: “Schools ought to be 
reversing the historical trend of vocationally-dominated schooling and 
start preparing the young for that ‘what could civilization be? question.” 
In light of 11 September 2001 and current global hubs of poverty, violence, 
illness, disparity, and hopelessness, Griffen’s thesis seems particularly 
urgent. George Counts and John Dewey’s visions for the purposes of 
education resonate throughout Griffen’s essay. He uses an apt metaphor 
of “the culture train to extinction” on which modern culture seems bound 
and argues that schools are “too busy helping all play their role in that 
story” rather than provoking students to consider fundamental ontologi- 
cal questions. Griffen laments that schools continue to pass along the one 
size fits all culture with few truly educative opportunities for students to 
understand connections of here and now to what came before or what will 
come after. He explicates how a predominance of corporate-induced 
growth, economic values, vocational emphases, and entrepreneurial 
development has caused many to live lives “defined by money-making” 
and how this influence has permeated and damaged schooling. Challeng- 
ing the school’s role that abets postmodern society’s “unquestioned 
commitment to never-ending generations of technological means to drive 
our expanding, consumeristic, materialistic culture,” Griffen asserts that 
Lockean ideals in “harnessing nature to maximize human wealth accu- 
mulation is fast approaching its logical deadline conclusion: Humankind 
conquers nature and loses all.” Griffen’s discussion of what schools should 
teach in the face of this cultural mentality and what he calls “our present 
story” should cause readers to sit up and ask, What can I actually do? 
What must educators and education do that could be of no greater 
importance? What of these ideals and values transacted through educa- 
tion may be indispensable for the survival of civilization? 

Echoing a similar yet distinctive theme to Weidhorn’s and Griffen’s 
essays, Denise Staudt, in “Moral Education: Preparing Teachers for 
Globalization,” emphasizes globalization as an education phenomenon 
that must be more carefully examined. “Educators must provide environ- 
ments so children will develop an understanding of global issues and 
concerns and opportunities for the development and internalization of a 
global consciousness.” Staudt wants to elevate globalization as a part of 
school reform and believes that globalization as part of moral education 
has historically been neglected; without it as a key element of any school 
reform movement, “legitimate reform efforts will be in vain.” Differing 
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notions of what constitutes a moral education for youth vary by context 
and constituency. In her essay, Staudt outlines examples from interna- 
tional policy statements of global ethics. She challenges readers to 
consider that “there is minimal disagreement around the world that with 
the emergence of a global culture and an ecological crisis comes the need 
for basic, shared ethics that allow us to engage in a global moral education 
even in our value-conflicted international society.” While many would 
undoubtedly agree with this position, the clarity or possibility of such a 
goal has been problematized by the events of 11 September 2001 and 
hereafter. Staudt’s discussion on “The Role of Teacher Education” in 
global education provides key components of teacher education curricula 
that may help students “understand and integrate into their own 
knowledge base the six Es — example, explanation, ethos, experience, 
exhortation, and expectations of excellence.” Vehicles to “teach about 
global ethics and ready teacher education students for their role as moral 
educators” in addition to philosophical and inquiry educative experiences 
for future and practicing teachers (e.g., the Jurisprudential Inquiry 
Model) are critical and timely. Applying inquiry frameworks to explore 
global issues and multiple perspectives is reminiscent of what Clifford 
Gertz calls “the most global of global structures,” or a continuing reach 
and disclosure of meaning toward a wider and wider context, a global 
context. The capacity of students to experience and appreciate a common 
global ethics, as expressed in Maxine Greene’s view of “wordly reality” 
and analogous to Greene’s “common learnings” would ideally then be 
used for transformation, to create a better and safer world. 

Elizabeth Campbell Rightmyer’s book review of The Art of Learning 
To Teach: Preservice Teacher Narratives (2001) by Mary Beattie com- 
pletes this journal issue. Campbell Rightmyer teaches courses in under- 
graduate early childhood and graduate teacher education. Interestingly, 
she most recently used Beattie’s text in an elective, general education 
course, EDEM 201 The Teaching Profession, for P-12 undergraduate 
students. Campbell Rightmyer’s review draws, in part, from her peda- 
gogical experiences with undergraduate students’ interactions with 
Beattie’s text and the response activities in it to explore and reflect on 
their own educational experiences and assumptions. In doing so, students 
engaged throughout the semester in discussion, writings, and ethno- 
graphic field notes from a concurrent field experience in a developmental 
and reflexive process that ultimately resulted in creating “first” educa- 
tional philosophy statements and a classroom study. Beattie’s text is full 
of selected narratives written by her students, and Campbell Rightmyer 
characterizes these as a good starting point for understanding the 
creation of identity through the reflective practice of narrative writing. 
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On behalf of the editorial review board, I trust that readers will find 
the five essays and book review a provocative blend. As this issue goes to 
press, the University of Louisville announced the Grawemeyer Award in 
Education. Martha Craven Nussbaum, the Ernst Freund Distinguished 
Service Professor of Law and Ethics at the University of Chicago, is the 
recipient for her book, Cultivating Humanity: A Classical Defense of 
Reform in Liberal Education. Having recently read Nussbaum’s book, I 
believe the predominant theme is reflected collectively in the set of 
essays and book review of this Winter 2001 issue of Journal of Thought. 
Nussbaum supports an approach to education that she contends would 
make students “citizens of the world” who can think critically for 
themselves while being open to others’ perspectives. Working off of 
Nussbaum’s essential questions seems relevant as a summary thought 
for this issue, certainly relevant to my work as a teacher educator and, 
undoubtedly, relevant to others who work in education: How can we 
educate students for a world that is highly connected, a world where we 
have to understand people not only in our own country but all over the 
world? How then is education changed? How are we changed? How is the 
world changed? 
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The Triumph 
of Numbers 


Manfred Weidhorn 
Yeshiva University 


The lubricity of words—their unreliability, their nebulousness, their 
vulnerability to exploitation—has been a fact since the rise of language, 
i.e., the beginning of civilization. And while all theologians and some 
philosophers take note of that fact, they always exempt certain words 
having to do with revelation and scripture. Some truths, they claim, are 
not negotiable. But modernity—or, if you will, skepticism—says that 
nothing is exempt, and so the once powerful words have fallen on hard 
times. 

Despite still using words in everyday intercourse and despite still 
writing many books to analyze, celebrate, condemn, or change reality, we 
have had, especially since the Renaissance, a surreal sense (if we think 
at all about our predicament) that by resorting to words, vitality is being 
drained off. Even as we seem to be on the cutting edge of progress, even 
as our sophisticated tools of investigation improve exponentially, even as 
the Knowledge Explosion (which began in the Renaissance half a millen- 
nium ago) is becoming nuclear or galactic in scope, something about 
modern life is alienating, dehumanizing, abstracting, uncertain. Some 
unspecifiable price is being paid, some debt is incurred, some defect 
becomes apparent. 

A root of that problem, ascertained with difficulty, is—surprisingly— 
number. By triumphing over words, numbers are changing everything 
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10 The Triumph of Numbers 


about the way we live. Yet numbers, while showing words to be 
inaccurate and nebulous, are themselves, albeit precise in ways words 
cannot be, irrelevant to vast areas of human experience. Meanwhile, 
words, which used to dominate, to clarify, to give us bearings, are now 
ancillary—the subject of hobbies and the preserve of the dilettante, the 
antiquarian, the sentimentalist, the poor unscientific toiler in the 
humanities. 

This great change is, like many others, due to Galileo and his 
landmark alteration of the modus operandi in the study of motion. By 
setting aside the authoritative writings of Aristotle and Aristotelians and 
turning rather to rolling rocks down an incline and measuring, he laid the 
foundations for the discovery of the three laws of motion, as well as 
establishing the idea that experience is worth more than book learning, 
that number has a greater bearing on physical reality than does word. 


This grand book, the universe, cannot be understood unless one first 
learns to comprehend the language and read the letters in which it is 
composed. It is written in the language of mathematics, [J/ libro della 
natura e scritto in lingua matematica] without which it is humanly 
impossible to understand a single word of it. 


To be sure, Pythagoras, Plato, and others made similar observations, but 
they never proved their point or obtained lasting results, whereas 
Galileo’s use of numbers in his experiments did nothing less than 
inaugurate modern science. 

Among the vast cultural changes which Galileo helped bring about in 
Western civilization is, then, the displacement of books and words by 
machines and numbers. In traditional, theocentric societies, books and 
words play a pivotal role. At the heart of the society is a Holy Book—Torah, 
Gospel, Koran—whose authority is unquestioned. It contains and trans- 
mits Truth, divinely revealed. Surrounding this verbal citadel are concen- 
tric circles of massive defense works, the voluminous books of commentar- 
ies on the Holy Book and of inferred prescriptions for the conduct of daily 
life. God acts through the medium of words, which are eventually collected 
and stored in books. He says, “Let there be . . .” and, lo!, created things 
appear out of nowhere. According to Christianity, “In the Beginning was 
the Word. . .. The Word was God.” And through the ages, Truth is refined 
and transmitted by means of words—the results of rabbinical deliberations 
and of theological councils, of the dicta and dictates of rabbi, pope, 
ayatollah. Religion is observed by means of prayers, chants, hymns. The 
very name of God, or Jesus, is the object of worship, and to be born again 
is, like Paul, to take on a new name. Sermons explain, warn, celebrate, 
encourage. “Words, words, words” (Hamlet II. ii). 
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Even as late as the nineteenth century and in a non- religious setting, 
people exhibit the venerable mindset. Tom Sawyer, for example, likes to 
play various games imitative of what he reads about: “I’ve seen it in books, 
and so of course that’s what we’ve got to do.” The illiterate Huck Finn, 
on the other hand, is a classic modern soul who, upon being apprised of 
stories about Moses from the book, says, “I don’t take no stock in dead 
people,” meaning, of course, authors and their books. Or, to take another, 
near contemporary contrast: Emerson is still enough of a traditionalist 
to declare confidently, “Words are signs of natural facts,” but his 
sometime friend, Thoreau, in a later, modern, “scientific” phase, writes, 


I fear that the character of my knowledge is from year to year becoming 
more distinct and scientific. ... lcownt some parts & say “I know.” [italics 
added] 


In the transformation begun by Galileo and consummated by modern 
culture, not only have numbers replaced words, but the object of the use 
of words and numbers—finding Truth—has changed as well. Once the 
goal was connected to God, Revelation, and Tradition. But now the 
disciplines of theology and morality are marked by fragmentation, 
relativism, and subjectivity—or, to put it positively, “pluralism.” Devel- 
oped nations separate Church and State because the State is in no 
position to know which of the rival claimants to Truth is correct. Truth 
has vacated the realm of metaphysics and moved into that of science, 
where machines and numbers have, since Galileo, provided the only 
findings which are relatively certain, universal, constant (albeit paradoxi- 
cally subject to continual revision). Modern man knows Truth—limited 
though it now is to the physical world—only through numbers. (The 
trouble is, of course, that it is an attenuated truth, which, unlike its 
theocentric predecessor, sheds no light on the meaning and conduct of 
life.) 

What is characteristic of modern science applies also to the quotidian 
life. Consider the average person waking up in the morning and opening 
the newspaper in order to come to grips with the world around him. To 
ascertain how his favorite politician is doing, he consults the first pages 
for the numerous polls that are so central to modern political careers; 
these polls, of course, present a number. Turning to the business page, 
he sees how his stock and bond portfolio is doing: more numbers. Then 
on to the sports pages, where he finds out how his favorite baseball team 
fared in the previous night’s game, as well as how far it is ahead in, or out 
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12 The Triumph of Numbers 


of, first place, and the average and ERA of his favorite batter and pitcher. 
He also checks his lottery ticket to see if its number matches the winning 
one in the newspaper. In earlier societies, of course, none of these things 
was in play, and the morning brought no new bundle of numbers for 
mental digestion. 

Our Everyman now proceeds to the bank to withdraw money (a 
number) from the cash machine which requires a PIN number. He goes 
to a car rental office where, to properly identify himself, he must give his 
social security and driver’s license numbers, as well as his credit card 
number. On entering the car, ne checks his odometer with reference to 
his mileage allowance and glances at his watch or electronic date book to 
check appointments. Along the way, he calls home (phone number) to find 
out how his child did on the IQ or SAT exam; on that exam score will 
depend in good part what college or graduate school the child will attend 
and, in turn, what prestigious hospital or law firm will eventually hire the 
child. Thus is even happiness a function of number. 

Once in his office, if he is a doctor, engineer, accountant, insurance 
salesman, or almost anything other than a lawyer or clergyman, he is 
dependent on numbers. For Federal and private business record-keeping 
of all sorts, as well as censuses, surveys, polls, lab reports, charts, 
actuarial tables et al. marinates every facet of modern enterprise. His 
very sense of reality depends on numbers, for what he will see on the TV 
news program in the morning, no less than the entertainment he will 
watch during his leisure time in the evening, is largely shaped by Nielsen 
ratings. 


As Mark Twain observed, “A man can’t prove anything without 
statistics.” In the bad old days, proof would have been by means of 
authoritative texts like the Bible or Aristotle—words. The modern mind, 
however, understands indisputable truth to reside in the number- 
saturated disciplines and not in the mystical, “superstitious,” word- 
saturated metaphysical disciplines of old. Is there uncertainty or igno- 
rance on some important topic? Where the response used to be, “Let’s 
look it up,” meaning in an authoritative book, now the usual response is 
rather, “Let’s make a survey” (or “Let’s make an experiment,” which also 
involves measurement). How many stories, in each day’s bundle of news, 
begin, “A new study shows that. . ."? How many decisions about exercise 
or eating are based on the bulletin, “A new report indicates .. .”? “Survey”? 
“Study”? “Report”? Numbers, once again. Where we once spent much 
intellectual capital studying God by means of words—what relevance can 
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Manfred Weidhorn 13 


numbers have to the divine?—we now spend even greater intellectual 
capital studying humanity and this world by means of numbers. 

It is not, of course, a case of simply going from reliance on words alone 
to numbers alone. There was a lot of number-worship or number- 
mysticism in classical antiquity (Pythagoras and Plato) and in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance (Kepler). Passages in Ecclesiastes and in St. 
Augustine asserted a veneration for number as playing a role in the 
ascent to God (although Augustine associated number with the body as 
against the wisdom associated with the soul); in modern science, by 
contrast, number is associated with the sensible world, with research and 
verification of natural matters. 

Numbers surely also had their practical importance in earlier 
periods, for how else could the Parthenon and Notre Dame have been 
built? But subsidiary to words, they had not the intimate relation to Truth 
that words had. Numbers, in other words, built Notre Dame, but inside 
the Cathedral the medium of communicating with God was words. What 
is important about the Ten Commandments, furthermore, is not the 
number—though surely medieval mystics and theologians have squeezed 
meaning out of the fact that they are not nine or eleven—but the content, 
which is expressed in words and explicated in wordy books. By the same 
token, words have not lost their power and meaning nowadays. Even 
machines built according to numbers and equations need an occasional 
verbal instruction to facilitate the construction process or usage. Still, 
numbers predominate as never before, while words play the secondary 
role which numbers once had. 


IV. 


In the past, one could, by articulating the appropriate phrases, 
reshape the material world. Blessings and curses carried metaphysical 
weight. When Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus wanted to meet a demon who would 
provide mastery over nature, he recited ritual formulas in Latin. Because 
words had such power, some people even today refrain from pronouncing 
God’s name in casual discourse, and in some venerable legislatures one 
does not refer to a colleague by name but by the circumlocution, “The 
Right Honorable Member from Richmond” or “The Junior Senator from 
Nevada.” 

When Nasser was leader of Egypt, he would often make speeches 
boasting that Israel would soon be driven into the sea. Observers, who 
saw little chance that that modern nation armed to the teeth could be 
defeated by the armies of the underdeveloped, poorly organized Arab 
states, wondered what delusion was at work here. It was no delusion but 
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14 The Triumph of Numbers 


only an example of the primitive belief—still resident in Nasser’s 
addressees if not in him—that words, if repeated often enough, would 
shape events. 

In the Middle Ages, not only did Christians butcher each other over 
whether the iota belongs in the theological term “homoiousian,” but a 
Pope used the weapon of excommunication to bring a powerful monarch 
crawling on his belly in the snow to ask for forgiveness. Now that is power 
lodged in, and exercised through, words. In the modern world, such a 
scene could not take place because power is exercised rather by those 
leaders and nations that wield missiles and nuclear energy, a power 
tapped by mathematical formulas and by numbers. Take E=mc2, add 
some derivative equations, replace the letters with numbers, and, lo!, old 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki disappear. Hence also, when, at a World War II 
summit meeting, someone raised the question of the Catholic Church’s 
position on an issue, Stalin sneeringly said, “How many divisions does the 
Pope have?”—meaning authority as measured by numbers of men and by 
the numeration that creates war weaponry. Thus have truth and power 
in the form of words handed down from on high been replaced by truth 
and power in the form of mathematics discovered by human cunning. 

The erstwhile power of words can be seen in some verbal fossils 
buried in the routines of modern everyday life. Benedictions sanctify 
momentous actions like mating no less than small actions like eating. To 
wit, a couple cohabiting is, to traditionalists, in clear danger of perdition, 
but ifa cleric (who was ordained after showing a mastery of sacred words) 
blesses their union and makes them sign a piece of paper with words 
written on it, they have a chance to be in a state of grace. Taking an oath— 
pronouncing a set of words— is to many people still equivalent to making 
oneself hostage to a moral universe; they must “keep their word.” 

A sneeze is met with the response, “God bless you!”, or on Friday 
afternoons the refrain in the office is, “Have a good weekend!” Do people 
really believe that if one did not pronounce these formulas the recipient 
of the wish would have a bad time? Of course they do not—but once they 
surely did. If such remarks are now merely polite expressions, in earlier 
ages words were believed to have supernatural power. Only insurance 
salesmen any longer overwork the phrase “God forbid!”, but in the past 
it, along with “God willing,” was a mini-prayer designed to rearrange the 
scheme of things to the speaker’s advantage. 


V. 


The decline of the magical power of words can also be seen in both 
high and popular culture. Language that is scatological, obscene, blasphe- 
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mous, or vulgar used to be forbidden in polite contexts, as if it were more 
substantive than expletive. Now even the most shocking expressions are 
casually and repeatedly tossed about in novel, movie, TV show, song, or 
even in decent company, partly because language no longer has a 
mystical bond with deed or reality. The offended person is greeted with 
the derisory remark, “Why are you upset? It’s only a word!” “Only”? That 
is not how earlier generations would have seen it. Gone is the fear of being 
hexed by someone’s utterances; gone is the taboo which prevented a 
sportscaster from revealing that a no-hitter is in progress; gone are the 
euphemisms for sex and death (although a few people still prefer “the Big 
C” or “the C word” to the frightening “cancer”). 

The dispute over the dung-decorated portrait of the Virgin Mary at 
the Brooklyn Museum in the fall of 1999 was not over a work of art but 
over words. If the painting had been called “A Virgin” or “Portrait of 
Mary,” nothing would have happened, but put together the words “The 
Holy Virgin Mary” and the traditionalists’ Geiger Counter is activated. 
Oedipus killed his father and slept with his mother but was none the 
worse for his actions—until, that is, a series of words revealed that he had 
broken taboos, which themselves are verbal constructs. So potent were 
words that, on the way to his self-discovery, he actually seems at first 
more distressed over having unwittingly cursed himself than over having 
committed patricide. 

The examples given so far—of Everyman’s daily routine and of 
historical incidents—could be dismissed as dealing with such mundane 
affairs as science, money making, politics, and conversation. Yet the 
displacement of word by number can be seen in even so spiritually 
weighty a matter as morality. Notice the old and the new way of handling 
the social issues: Questions of divorce, abortion, pornography, prostitu- 
tion, homosexuality, mind altering drugs, and prayer in the school were 
and are in theocentric societies resolved through Authority, Tradition, 
Book, and Word. Even secular rulers consulted Churchmen, who in turn 
consulted books—the Holy Book and the many commentaries on it—to 
find and articulate through words God’s will. 

Far different is the way in modern society. To be sure, modern 
legislation is—like old legislation—cast in words and collected in books. 
But the books are written by secularized human beings and deal with 
imperfect human laws and precedents. More important, legislation is not 
arrived at by consulting divinely ordained authorities who consult 
divinely inspired books; it is arrived at by counting. 

Let us say a law legalizing abortion ends up in the courts for judicial 
review. The judges who rule on it are either themselves elected in some 
states or appointed by executives and legislators who are elected. 
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Election means counting heads; it means that a majority of the electorate 
determines the governing metaphysics. In a democracy, whatever 50 
percent plus 1 agree on is true, valid, legal, and, practically speaking, 
ethical. The moral “truth” is thus established not by words from on high 
but by the will of the people as determined by a simple head count. Codes 
of conduct no longer make men strive to reach an ideal such as imitatio 
dei; instead they conform to the real—to the human norm, which is 
ascertained by surveys and statistics. Reverence for the mandates of God 
is replaced by catering to the whims of the majority of the voting 
population. Vox populi vox dei. 

In fact, “democracy” essentially means continual counting. Numbers 
are as much at the heart of democracy as are free speech and equal access 
to power. Numbers are as much at the heart of democracy as at the heart 
of modern capitalism, with its statistics, and of science, with its measure- 
ments. 


Vi. 


Numbers are thus the new, albeit false, metaphysics. Modern life is 
based on the assumption that everything is quantifiable. This is an idea 
which Shakespeare had shown in King Lear to be foolish (as did, more 
pointedly, Dickens in Hard Times and Dostoyevski in Notes from the 
Underground) but which has nonetheless since then gained predomi- 
nance. It is a scientific notion which, however important in the sciences, 
has spilled over and run wild, being applied to all sorts of non-scientific, 
non-rigorous, non-quantifiable aspects of life. People need to be continu- 
ally reminded that a high mark on an IQ or SAT test is no indicator of 
common sense, no guarantee of success in college or career. 

Why then this modern superstition? To fill a terrible void. We 
overuse quantification and measurement far beyond their proper scope 
because we have nothing else reliable and objective to work with, nothing 
to take the place of the old certitudes established by revelation, tradition, 
authority, books, and words. Since venerable values are no longer 
available or revered, we use the only thing which is handy and which 
Galileo rendered central. Number is thus a necessary evil, a something 
that is better than nothing. Since we have no objective way of measuring 
intelligence, for instance, we quantify. Nature abhorring a vacuum, 
number triumphs by default. In almost all non-scientific areas of modern 
life, it gives a false sense of accuracy. It is to secular man what the Holy 
Trinity was to religious man. If a theologian said, “We ought to weigh and 
not count opinions,” modern man, no longer knowing how to weigh an 
opinion (i.e., validate it through tradition and authority) can only count. 
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Modern life can indeed be defined as the authority of quantification 
replacing the authority of word and revelation. As Nietzsche put it, 
“Without a continual falsification of the world by means of numbers, 
mankind could not live.” 

Thus do numbers now delineate reality, establish the truth, provide 
physical and political power, and determine the moral dimensions of life. 
Can the triumph of numbers over words, especially over The Word, be 
more complete or more visible? All this, for good or ill, Galileo innocently 
wrought when he switched from perusing his tattered copy of Aristotle to 
rolling rocks down an incline. He measured and counted, and so have we 
all in everything ever since. 
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The Schools at Strelley: 


The Case for Autonomy 
in Australian Aboriginal Education 


Richard J. Reynolds 
Eastern Connecticut State University 


Introduction 


Since the European colonisation of Australia in the late 1700s the 
dominant culture has created, in Foucault’s' term, grand narratives that 
have shaped both nationally held concepts and everyday reality. The 
narratives of other ethnic groups, including Aboriginal Australians, have 
been excluded or degraded. When in the early 1970s the government of 
the day shifted its support from assimilation to cultural pluralism, it 
created space for cultural diversity. Successive governments have not 
always honoured the change to cultural pluralism; the reality is that the 
Anglo-Europeangrand narratives are still operating in the major socialising 
institutions such as education, the media, the judicial system, and 
politics. 

The suggestion that education is a form of social control has been 
gaining favour in the past twenty-five years replacing the older function- 
alist argument that education is one of the major pillars of social order. 
Foucault’s grand narratives form the basis for the exercise of this social 
control. Through the use of language and the creation of ideas the 
dominant culture creates social outcomes. Derrida’ argues that social 
institutions maintain their power by the inclusion of certain narratives 
and the exclusion of others. 

In Pedagogy in Process: The Letters to Guinea-Bissau, Paulo Friere 
attacks the role of centralised bureaucracies, arguing that they deny 
opportunity for creativity and true cultural activity. “Bureaucracy anni- 
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hilates creativity and transforms persons into mere repeaters of clichés.” 
People become, in Freire’s terminology “alienated adherents of daily 
routine.” Freire’s interpretation of power structures and their impact 
upon people and education has a great deal of relevance and adds to our 
understanding of the situation in which the Aboriginal population find 
themselves as they struggle to find an authentic place in Australian 
society. 

Since colonisation the indigenous Aboriginal population of Australia 
has been virtually excluded from mainstream culture. Various govern- 
ment policies have contributed to the destruction of indigenous culture 
through assimilation, segregation and even genocide. Notwithstanding 
the present official policy of cultural pluralism, by most social and 
economic indicators, indigenous Australians remain ‘at the bottom of the 
heap.’ 


Schooling as an Instrument of Government Policy 


Australian governments have, at various times, adhered to policies of 
separation, assimilation, wardship and tutelage. Underlying these 
policies have been clearly stated beliefs about the nature of Aboriginal 
society and the locus of the ‘Aboriginal problem’. Indeed the very term 
‘Aboriginal problem’ identifies the source of the difficulty. . . . To the 
extent that the Aboriginal group differed from the mainstream white 
society it was considered to be deficient.* 


In the same vein, ‘the problem’ for Aboriginal education was identi- 
fied in terms of deficiencies in Aboriginal children. Strategies needed to 
be implemented to change Aboriginal children to resemble their white, 
middle-class peers. If this has been the object of Aboriginal education, 
then the policy has been: singularly unsuccessful. 

Any study of the history of Aboriginal education reveals the consis- 
tent theme of the close relationship between government policy towards 
Aborigines and educational practices. Education has been regularly 
touted as the ‘solution’ to the ‘Aboriginal problem.’ Among the earliest 
attempts colonial governors, urged on by their masters in London, 
attempted to ‘Christianise and civilize’ the native population. As Rowley 
describes it, “the intent of Government was to Christianise the heathen 
and one of the major agents of this policy was to be the education of the 
young.” Aboriginals showed little interest in either Christianity or 
‘civilised’ society. 

From the 1860s the movement was away from benevolent policies of 
advancement and improvement and towards policies based on segrega- 
tion and protection. Education was, at best, perfunctory. Many believed 
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that Aborigines were a dying race and there was little point in educating 
them. At the same time social Darwinist notions suggested that Aborigi- 
nal children did not have the mental competence to benefit from Western 
style education. 

For the next hundred years Aboriginal education was the responsi- 
bility of churches and welfare groups who operated on missions and 
reserves established throughout rural and remote areas of Australia. It 
is impossible to generalise about these educational endeavours with 
administrations that ranged from benevolent to despotic. They did, 
however, share one major agenda—to eliminate the remaining traces of 
Aboriginal culture and replace it with an Anglo-European faith and work 
ethic; what Charles Rowley has described as “civilization by tuition.”* For 
readers who might want more specifics about these years, Fletcher 
(1989), Clean, clad and courteous: A history of Aboriginal education in 
New South Wales,’ provides a detailed history. 

The 1940s and 1950s saw dramatic developments in Aboriginal 
eduction as policies of assimilation took hold. Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Papers of the time assert, “(Aboriginals will) attain the same 
standards of living as other Australians. ... Observing the same customs 
and influenced by the same responsibilities, hopes and loyalties as other 
Australians.”* By the mid-1960s the assimilationist education goals had 
been substantially met. Most Aboriginal children were being educated in 
State schools staffed by qualified teachers. What was becoming clear was 
that this education did not result in any substantial improvement in the 
educational attainments of Aboriginal children. The ‘Aboriginal problem’ 
was still with us: policies of assimilation had not provided the answer. 

In the early 1970s the government of the day shifted its support from 
assimilation to cultural pluralism and as Harker and McConnochie point 
out “The immediate practical response to the apparent failure, in 
education terms, was a redefinition of the problem and the remedy in 
terms of cultural deprivation and its obverse, compensatory education.” 
Researchers used the cultural deficit model to identify inadequacies in 
Aboriginal children and their families and a proliferation of compensatory 
education programs emerged to rectify the problems experienced by 
Aboriginal children. 


Multiculturalism in Australia 


Since European colonisation in the latter part of the 18th Century 
there has been a strong mono-cultural tradition in Australia. Exceptions 
from that image have often been characterised in terms of derogatory 
stereotypes. This has been an ongoing problem for Aboriginals whose 
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cultures differ so markedly from the mono-cultural model. Post World 
War Il immigration programs have produced a society that is multicultural, 
in fact, and there has been a growing recognition of the validity and worth 
of a wide range of cultural styles including those of the Aboriginal 
population. 

A clear distinction should be drawn between respect for cultural 
diversity and the development of separate identity. With respect for 
cultural and ethnic diversity must come a sense of national unity. For the 
Australian society to operate successfully there must be an underlying 
sense of unity. A society, while it is ready to respond to the needs of 
culturally different peoples, must share a set of common values. In 
accepting the rights of Aboriginals to establish their own cultural identity 
the ‘white’ Australian population acknowledges the multi-cultural nature 
of the nation. 


Culture Domain Separation 


In contradistinction to multiculturalism is the concept of culture 
domain separation. For Australia’s Aboriginal population genuine self- 
determination must include the option to live by a strategy of culture 
domain separation along with the option to integrate. As Harris’ has 
pointed out, long-term cultural survival for minority groups may depend 
on whether or not the group opts for culture domain separation. Both 
integration and culture domain separation are neutral in ethical terms. 
What matters, in a moral sense, is whether or not both options involve 
free choice. However, in terms of cultural survival for the Aboriginal 
people there is only one viable choice—culture domain separation. 

Culture domain separation as practiced in schools is put forward as 
the strategy most likely to preserve Aboriginal identity. Such separation 
is not intended to make a case for social isolation or restricting the 
freedom of Aboriginals to participate in mainstream Australian society. 
What we currently have is a system where the Aboriginal child learns a 
second culture by “unconscious osmosis . . . the learner begins to identify 
unconsciously with parts of Western culture.” What the Aboriginal child 
needs is to “learn consciously to put on and take off Western roles almost 
like a set of clothes.”'' Teachers in the ‘Western domain’ need to tell 
Aboriginal children this is how Westerners do things and they don’t have 
to agree with or adopt these behaviours. This way children (and adults) 
are not constantly moving between two cultures. They adopt roles and 
behaviours acceptable within their separate domain and are judged 
according to their indigenous, deliberately chosen cultural standards. 
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Self Determination and Separate Identity 


The Aboriginal child approaches schooling with a radically different 
outlook. Traditional Aboriginal society requires cooperation and sharing 
and has its own, distinct forms of social organisation. Aboriginal culture 
incorporates factors quite foreign to middle class, white Australians. In 
personal relationships, kinship ties are of major importance. Most 
possessions are shared with the extended family. Aborigines do not know 
the alienation of oneself and one’s possessions as practiced by European 
cultures.'’* The dominant white culture, stressing as it does the value of 
competition and individual achievement, places Aboriginal children at a 
severe disadvantage. 


Aboriginal Control of Aboriginal Schools 


Aboriginal Australians are awakening to their lack of control over 
many aspects of their lives. The land rights struggle" is perhaps the most 
publicised and best known. Large areas of land have been returned to 
their traditional owners and some measure of economic independence 
has been achieved. Aboriginal people are now turning their attention to 
the critically important cultural reproductive systems. They are striving 
for some input into the grand narratives that dominate social, political 
and economic reality in Australia. This input is not possible so long as the 
country has an education system, which draws its basic assumptions from 
Western cultures. 

With the abandonment of assimilation policies (at least at the official 
level) in the early 1970s and the introduction of policies of self-determi- 
nation and self-management, the possibilities for change and innovation 
have increased considerably. At the State level Aboriginal consultative 
groups provide advice to State governments and education departments. 
There has been a significant increase in the number of Aboriginal 
teachers and the appointment of Aboriginal teachers’ aides, school 
workers and liaison personnel. 

But problems remain. While most Aboriginal families want their 
children to receive an education, the attendance rate at government-run 
schools is often abysmal. This stems, in part, from the fact that Australian 
education is highly centralised and the curriculum, set by bureaucrats 
operating out of the capital cities often thousands of kilometres distant, 
is irrelevant to Aboriginal needs. Aboriginal communities also contend 
that this educational establishment competes with the tribal elders for 
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authority over Aboriginal youth. Prior experiences with mission schools 
and a history of separation of parents and children for purposes of 
education have not endeared Western style education to Aboriginal 
people. 

One Aboriginal group that has achieved rather extraordinary results 
in taking control of their school system and moulding it to fit the 
Aboriginal culture and life style is to be found in the Strelley Community 
in Western Australia. 


The Strelley Mob 


The Strelley Mob” (their own designation) is a community of 
Aboriginal people from the Pilbara region near Port Headland in Western 
Australia. The community is traditionally oriented and is determined to 
maintain a modified but distinctive Aboriginal culture within the broader 
economic and political structures of Australian society. They have a long 
history of determined independence and have been working on the 
reconstruction of their culture and the preservation of their life style 
since the 1940s. In 1946 the Strelley community leaders initiated the 
famous Pilbara Strike during which Aboriginal ranch hands walked off 
grazing properties throughout north-western Australia. The community 
has a record of rejecting government assistance if such assistance also 
means loss of local control. Determined to survive as a distinct cultural 
unit, they have made concession to Western culture (they own and 
operate several cattle and sheep ranches) while actively working to retain 
their linguistic and cultural identity.’ 

The Strelley Mob has no illusions about the threat to their culture 
from the majority Australian population. They have rejected the harmful 
elements in Western society: drinking, drugs, going to prison, and 
unselected interactions with Western culture. They see Christian mis- 
sions as threatening Aboriginal religion and government as having failed 
to keep promises to protect Aboriginal land and sacred sites against 
mining.'® 

Wrestling control of their community services from various govern- 
ment bureaucracies has not been easy. An Aboriginal community that 
wishes to modernise while retaining its traditional culture poses a 
political and economic threat to the conservative regimes that have ruled 
Western Australia, a state where economic prosperity depends on 
multinational mining giants operating on traditional Aboriginal home- 
lands. In more recent times, the Federal bureaucracy responsible for 
Aboriginal affairs (it has undergone several name changes over the years) 
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has proved to be ready to negotiate on the possibility of relinquishing 
control. The Strelley community has proved itself to be equal to the task. 
Their success has been the signal for other Aboriginal communities to 
follow suit. 


Strelley Schools 


The Strelley schools provide us with an example of an Aboriginal 
group taking the initiative and using the schools for purposes of identity 
building. The community wanted their children to develop literacy and 
mathematical skills to further their independent development and to free 
them from European control. These skills are often viewed in frankly 
political terms. In the words of one of the school board members: “When 
the whitefellas come to this country, he bin kill ‘em blackfella. Now we 
learn all this literacy, we win the country back.”" 

In 1975 the Strelley community obtained sufficient funds to enable 
them to provide their own school, based on traditional community 
structures. By 1981 Liberman reported that they had “five ungraded 
classes . . . preschools, a “bridging” class for older students, literacy 
classes in Nyangumarta and Mantjiltjarra and workshops in motor 
maintenance, typing and functional literacy that involved 150 students.”"* 

European administrators run most Aboriginal schools in remote 
Australia, and Aboriginal parents feel alienated from the processes of 
schooling. Not so the Strelley schools. They are run by an all-Aboriginal 
school board that retains exclusive control over staffing, sets curriculum 
priorities and works to ensure that teaching is consistent with the 
Aboriginal traditions of the community." Traditional Aboriginal culture is 
based on an epistemological framework, which differs markedly from 
Western cultures. The world is the way it is because of blue prints laid down 
during the ‘Dreamtime.”° The explanation of all events may be attributed 
to normative laws and religious mechanisms meant to maintain them. 

Harris, Liberman, and Jordan”' have all reported, in some detail, on 
the operation of the Strelley community schools. Additionally, the school 
board maintains an up-to-date web site: <www.strelsch@norcom.net.au>. 
This is a community that has come to terms with the demands of 
contemporary living within the traditional norms of Aboriginal law. They 
have upheld the authority of older community members and the impor- 
tance of family and kinship while recognising the value of Western style 
work (e.g., working with cattle) and education. They support the teaching 
of English language and literacy and mathematics, but resist the teaching 
of social studies.” 
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At the heart of Strelley education is a program described by Harris 
as societal biculturalism in action. It is amodei where the first culture and 
identity is deliberately built through the agency of the school. Harris 
points to the Hassidic Jews and the Old Order Amish in North America 
as groups that have adopted a similar education model. “The Strelley 
community feels that the introduction of a bilingual program solely for 
the purposes of better English literacy is morally indefensible.”** They 
advocate bilingualism as a way of reinforcing traditional identity. Bilin- 
gualism is supposed to contribute to the cohesiveness of the community 
and for this reason it was decided to teach literacy and numeracy skills 
to older members of the community. As Liberman points out, “This two 
fold strategy of teaching adults as well as youths and providing instruction 
in their native language and in English has become central to Strelley’s 
vision of Aboriginal education.”” 

As described by Liberman, the Strelley schools consisted of five 
ungraded classes with twelve to seventeen students in each. Classes are 
located in the Aboriginal camps and are held outdoors or under tin 
shelters. The pupils and the teachers, one European and one Aboriginal 
per class, sit on woollen blankets in circles in traditional Aboriginal 
fashion. As Liberman describes, “Aboriginal people spend their entire 
lives out-of-doors, and Aboriginal and European staff alike insist that 
holding classes on the ground and in the camps instead of inside school 
buildings or trailers ensures that the school will remain an Aboriginal 
enterprise.””° Instruction is observed by the local community, which the 
school board believes helps to promote community involvement. 

The curriculum emphasises traditional Aboriginal activities. Math- 
ematics instruction, for example, is presented in the context of fishing 
and pearl gathering, literacy classes are based mostly on texts produced 
at the settlement and integrate elements of everyday Aboriginal life. 
Literacy classes may address issues facing the community but no 
instruction is given that would conflict with the traditions of sacred 
Aboriginal law.” 

“The school at Strelley has been fully integrated into the everyday life 
of the community and nearly every member [of the tribe] has been 
involved with the educational program. . . . The school serves as a 
community centre and has evolved as a focus for community energies.””’ 
Many Aboriginal peoples view the Strelley community, which has 
managed to modernize while retaining its traditional culture, as a 
guarantee of Aboriginal self-determination. Likewise, Strelley’s educa- 
tional experiment may well prove to be a model for many Aboriginal 
communities. 
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The Coming of Literacy 


As the Strelley and other Aboriginal communities have discovered, 
with the advent of literacy comes a shift in the view of the nature of 
knowledge. Knowledge, which was viewed solely as an attribute of the 
individual, is now viewed as having a reality, which is independent of the 
individual knower. One of the most far-reaching effects among Aboriginal 
communities has been felt in the erosion of the authority of the tribal 
elders, the traditional ‘knowers.’ While a number of factors may have 
brought about this change, literacy, and the accompanying change in 
modes of knowledge have contributed. 

Jordan (1983) has pointed to the importance of the vernacular in 
Strelley education. It is the bridge to Standard Australian English usage 
and allows students access “to a shared world not easily translatable into 
English terms and Western concepts . . . thus avoiding cleavage between 
generations.” This last point was not lost on the Strelley school board 
who saw their schooling program as a means of preventing the erosion 
of traditional lines of authority. Making adults literate in their own 
language would allow them to maintain the respect of their children and 
model for these same children the value of an education. 

Although the Aboriginal language is oral and has no traditional 
written form, linguists have developed a conventional orthography for 
the language. A regular newsletter is published in English and 
Nyangumarta (Aboriginal dialect) and teachers have written a number of 
books in several dialects to replace those provided by the Western 
Australian Department of Education.” 

There may be one more, significant, contextual advantage to the 
bilingual approach adopted by the Strelley schools; that it may contribute 
to the vitality of the Aboriginal dialects used in the schools. Harris claims 
that the extent of this regeneration is not proven but he suspects that 
vitality of the dialects is maintained because of a rise in their status.” 

In 1976 the Strelley School Board drew up a charter for non- 
Aboriginal teachers in their schools, ‘teach good Nyangumarta and good 
English.’ The community insists that “the primary purpose of school is to 
socialise children into the world in which their parents believe it will be 
necessary for them to grow up. Apart from a strong Nyangumarta literacy 
program and the teaching of early math in Nyangumarta, not much more 
in an academic sense is done in Nyangumarta in the school . . . but 
primary socialisation takes place in the first language.”*' Aboriginal 
adults’ presence and priorities pervade the school. Non-Aboriginal teach- 
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ers are welcome at Strelley and are free to live the Western lifestyle. 
They are, however, expected to support the School Board’s priorities. 

According to Harker and McConnochie the community at Strelley is 
well on its way to “developing a modified, functional and coherent cultural 
structure with an epistemological base which reflects this structure.” 
The ethnic, culture-based curriculum, being more familiar, provides the 
Aboriginal child with greater equality of educational opportunity. The 
Strelley community, by directly controlling content, style and teacher 
behaviour, has almost completely aligned the school to the socialisation 
processes and the cultural demands of the community. 


Freire and Aboriginal Education 


In his foreword to Pedagogy of the Oppressed, Richard Shaull 
summarises Paulo Freire’s perception of humanisation. “A humanised 
person is one who becomes a subject (as distinct from an object) and acts 
upon and transforms his world and in so doing moves towards ever new 
possibilities of a fuller and richer life individually and collectively.” 
Later, in the same text, Friere says “while no one liberates himself by his 
own efforts, neither is he liberated by others.”™ 

Here we have the crux of Friere’s theory of individuals in close 
interaction with each other, steadily transforming themselves, their 
society and their world as a result of their newly won freedom to think 
and act cortically both as individuals and social beings. The net result is 
one of individuals and society becoming more fully human. 

How valid is Freire’s explanation of ‘dehumanised society’ for the 
Aboriginal situation? There is no doubt that Aboriginal people have 
experienced significant poverty and socio-economic disadvantage. It is 
equally true that Aboriginals are not powerful or vocal (although this is 
changing) and have not attained any significant role in the education of 
their people although there have been moves in this direction. 

Many Aborigines are experiencing the end result of government and 
mission policies that removed their freedom and right to act upon their 
world. There is, however, a brighter side to this picture as more 
enlightened Commonwealth and State Government policies of self- 
determination and self-management (e.g., land rights legislation) have 
created an opportunity for Aborigines to significantly control many 
aspects of their future. 

What then can Australian educators learn from Freire in their efforts 
to develop, in accord with the indigenous population, an appropriate 
education system for Aboriginal people? 
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In the first instance they could make use of Freire’s concept of 
humanised society. Freire regards education as the process that can 
liberate and humanise people and, if required, reconstruct society. These 
humanised people then become the creators of their own reality. They 
name their world in their own terms and from their own background and 
interpret reality as they experience it. Decisions are their own based 
upon their own reflection. The role of education in all this is crucial. It is 
the tool, which ensures that the process actually happens. 

If we look at Freire’s conception of education in terms of his 
dehumanized/ humanized society models, his real purpose is revealed. In 
his view of dehumanised society, the aim of education is to transmit a 
prescribed body of knowledge and a specific cultural outlook. In his 
humanised society model, policy and planning is localised and involves 
the participants in the program. Although I doubt that members of the 
Strelley school board are familiar with the work of Paulo Friere, they run 
their school system as if his texts were the operating manuals. It appears 
that the Strelley Mob shares Freire’s unashamed confidence in the ability 
of education to be a major tool in humanizing society. 


Conclusion 


According to Fishman, groups undergoing rapid change typically lose 
most of their culture and language in three generations after contact with 
a new and dominant society. During the course of this generational 
language and culture shift there is a bilingual/bicultural period prior to 
the disappearance of both language and culture. To stop this process the 
minority group would have to act purposefully and with great determina- 
tion. If Aboriginal languages and cultural practices are to survive, “the 
group needs to resist cultural integration and the intrusion of the larger 
outside world into the inner world.”* The Strelley community has done 
just that. 

While the Strelley schools may provide us with an exceptional case, 
educators of Aboriginal children in Australia have generally fallen into 
the classical trap described by Paulo Freire in Pedagogy in Process. 
Though often highly motivated, they have failed to perceive the problem, 
discussed by Freire, ‘that for the most part teachers do the teaching and 
students are taught.’ The local community and the students have little or 
norole to play or opportunity to contribute. The prevailing attitude is that 
teachers understand what is most needed and the Aboriginal community, 
by and large, lacks this understanding. 

With such a focus Freire’s ‘subject/object’ distinction becomes clear. 
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Given their dominant position in the relationship it is impossible for 
teachers to become learners about Aboriginal culture and the world in 
which they (Aboriginals) operate. Thus, it is that the teachers become the 
creative thinking ‘subjects —determining rules, choosing program con- 
tent, administering discipline. The Aboriginal pupils remain mere ‘ob- 
jects’ to be taught. 

Education in Freirean terms is fundamentally opposed to paternal- 
ism and bureaucracy. Unfortunately, the answers that Australian educa- 
tors produced for many years were paternalistic and bureaucratic; what 
Friere would describe as the answers of an oppressor. Freire’s simple 
advice that we listen to and learn from the indigenous population, that we 
consult constantly and involve the local community in the decision 
making process; these are the practical starting points for Australian 
educators tackling the problems of relevant and appropriate education for 
the Aboriginal population. 
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introduction 


In the midst a transformative educational experience, in college to 
become a teacher, Sarah, the protagonist in Anzia Yezierska’s Breadgivers, 
makes a demand that casts Paulo Freire’s notion of “banking education” 
into stark relief.' Sarah wants her money back: 


Every week, I saved a bit more for a little something in my appearance. 
... [began to work still longer hours to save up for a plain felt hat like 
those college girls wore. And the result of my wanting to dress up was that 
I was too tired to master my hardest subject. In January, the blow fell. 
On the bulletin board, where everybody could see, my name was posted 
as failing in geometry. It meant taking the course all over again. And 
something still worse. Two weeks later, the bursar sent me a bill for the 
same old geometry course. I hurried to his office and pushed myself in 
ahead of the line of waiting students. “I want my money back for the 
geometry course that you didn’t teach me,” I cried. “I paid to learn, not 
to fail.”* 


What interests us about this passage, on a much more serious level 
than simply its quaintness, is the sober set of economies Yezierska sets 
up around the themes of teacher identity, class mobility, and pedagogy. 
Exchange, as Yezierska shows through her working class protagonist, is 
not an unhappy metaphor for pedagogy that is lacking or oppressive. In 
contrast to a Friereian condemnation of teachers who use depository 
methods of instruction, Breadgivers illustrates the actual monetary 
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value of education in the life of a young woman for whom education is one 
of few means by which social mobility can be gained. Exchange is shown 
to be, in Yezierska’s novel, a complex system by which pedagogy operates, 
especially when learning is linked to changing one’s position in society. 

In this essay, we explore the economies of exchange and the 
metaphorics of mobility that are set up when teaching is taken out of its 
more pristine, classroom context and is linked specifically to folks who 
are looking for a new identity in a capitalist society in the early twentieth 
century. We use Yezierska’s Breadgivers to think about the economied 
role that becoming a teacher plays in the life of a young women who 
attempts to leave behind her household, her working class life, and even 
her culture. Because we have been struck by the complicated rendering 
that this particular work of Yezierska makes available through its 
description of teacher education, we are surprised that it has not been 
given more attention in educational circles. We might say that this novel 
by Yezierska, one-time paramour of John Dewey, has been studiously 
ignored. Yet, Breadgivers illuminates in striking ways the struggle that 
folks must go through to become a teacher when their teacher training 
takes them from a particular position in society to another. Specifically, 
Yezierska’s novel teases out two different aspects of social mobility: first, 
the mobility made available by the money that teaching can bring to a 
person formerly living in poverty; and, second, the new identity that 
accompanies a move “up” into teaching. 


Historicizing Breadgivers 


Before recounting the insights that Yezierska’s text makes available, 
it is useful to situate the novel in its historical context. Breadgivers is a 
stark look at the struggle of a young woman who aspires to become a 
teacher, a struggle based largely on Yezierska’s own life.’ Yezierska 
immigrated to New York, from Polish Russia, in 1893 at the age of 
thirteen. Her family, which included eight children, had come to avoid 
pogroms and extortion carried out against Jews in Russia, and toimprove 
their standard of living. Her childhood, however, was marked by poverty. 
One of the family’s efforts to make money consisted of making paper bags 
at home to sell on the street. At this early period in Yezierska’s life, her 
mother “seems to have had the life drained from her in her struggles to 
support her family. Of course, Bernard [her father], the Hebrew scholar, 
did not work but spent his time with his holy books.” 

Yezierska did not write fiction until 1913, at about the age of thirty- 
three. Her first break with family was earlier, at the age of eighteen 
around 1898. Working as a domestic servant and in sweatshops, Yezierska 
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attended night schools and frequented settlement houses. The Educa- 
tional Alliance was one such settlement house. Its mission was to 
“Americanize” immigrants, but there were also opportunities for educa- 
tional and economic gain by attending the Educational Alliance. In 1900, 
Yezierska obtained housing at the Clara de Hirsch Home for Working 
Girls. It was at the de Hirsch home that Yezierska was able to secure a 
scholarship to become a teacher. A 1901 report from the de Hirsch Home 
notes that “one received through the Educational Alliance a scholarship 
to the Domestic Science Department of the Teachers College, which 
training will enable her to become a teacher of cooking.”° This “one” was 
Anzia Yezierska. Yezierska left de Hirsch home in 1902. She graduated 
from Teachers College in 1904. 

By 1917, Yezierska, a published author, had moved away from the 
career of teaching to that of writing. Breadgivers, as well as most of 
Yezierska’s work, is semi-autobiographical. And, we have offered this 
short account of Yezierska’s early life not to prove that the novel is 
actually the same as that portion of Yezierska’s history, but rather to 
point out that the economies in Breadgivers are of the sort that at least 
one educator has found in her own life’s work as teacher. What is striking 
about the interaction between Yezierska’s fiction and her own life is not 
that her life lends veracity to her fiction, but that the coincidence of life 
and fiction lends a certain weight to the use of the text to think through 
economies of money and identity that happened at the beginning of the 
20th Century and that happen today, too. Because this novel is based on 
the concrete experience of an educator who eventually left teaching to 
render her life so adroitly in fiction, it is a sharp tool for an analysis of 
teaching’s economies. 


identity and Money, Change and Ex-Change 


Yezierska’s Breadgivers, then, is a novel about a young woman who 
becomes a teacher under the very same circumstances that Yezierska 
had experienced in New York city. Sara, the daughter in an orthodox 
Jewish family, lives in poverty. Her reverence for teaching echoes the 
reverence of Eastern European Jews, Jews like her father Reb Smolinsky, 
for education and for teachers at the beginning of the twentieth century 
in New York. Sarah’s father, sure that his highest calling in life is to teach 
the Torah, esteems learning even above living. Reb esteems learning also 
above making a living. As a result of his stubborn beliefs, Reb’s family 
suffers. He will not work nor will he spare time to tend to the economic 
exigencies of his family. He insists instead that his role as teacher of the 
Torah requires that he not be involved with worldly matters of money. 
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When Sara is ‘young, Reb Smolinsky’s worshipful ways guarantee her a 
childhood of poverty and hunger. As he says, “What is there to worry 
about, as long as we have enough to keep the breath in our bodies? But 
the real food is God’s Holy Torah.”® He cannot reconcile his own ‘pure’ 
teachings of the Torah with earthly concerns, and he assumes that his 
daughters will do the reconciling for him: “. . . ’m the head of this family. 
I give my daughters brains enough to marry when their time comes, 
without the worries of a dowry.” 

This complicated ethnic and monetary valence of Sara’s journey to 
become a teacher, and her escape from the home of her father, the 
patriarch, is what we want to focus on. For, as we see it, this novel 
presents a class-conscious understanding of becoming a teacher. Set as 
it is in the sexist logic of Sara’s upbringing, this novel underscores 
tensions between who thinks and who earns. Yezierska problematizes 
the American dream: that education is a lifeline by which folks pull 
themselves and their families up by the bootstraps. Sara’s childhood in 
poverty is actually enforced by her father’s learnedness—the learnedness 
that is central to any education, including the education that Sara 
undergoes in order to become a teacher, including the education that she 
will hope to foster among her own students once she has her own 
classroom. Such educational class-consciousness is not often documented 
as richly as it is in Yezierska’s Breadgivers. Numerous historical and 
sociological accounts explore the impacts of class on the teaching force 
and the lived experience of class mobility.* But, the contradictions of class 
mobility in relation to more rarefied understandings of teaching and 
learning are seldom delineated as clearly as in Yezierska’s Breadgivers. 
Yezierska’s novel highlights the ways in which teaching, and becoming 
a teacher, cannot be separated from obtaining money. There is no 
becoming a teacher in the abstract. Becoming a teacher is intimately 
linked to economic consequences. With the change that accompanies the 
identity of teacher, there is also ex-change. 


Change 


On the one hand, Sara’s new teaching position is a way up, a change 
from her former identity as daughter in a poor family. Continued 
obedience to her father would have doomed her to a life of selling herring 
on the city streets of turn-of-the-century New York. Disobeying and then 
leaving him meant that she could free herself physically from the kind of 
life Reb forced her to endure, even if she could not escape his wrath. 
Immigrants, especially those who were poor when they arrived, had few 
opportunities to earn or eke out a living, to get out of the neighborhood 
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or the class in which they were cast or fated. Becoming a public school 
teacher offered Sara a new identity, a way to honor her familial and 
cultural traditions and at the same time lift herself from the dirt and hovel 
of her existence. It is an ascension. 

Breadgivers supplies a series of vertical metaphors that chart the 
upward change. For instance, once Sara has completed her work at the 
teacher’s training college, she takes a teaching position literally above 
the street where she used to be sent by her father to earn money: 


The windows of my classroom faced the same crowded street where 
seventeen years ago I started out my career selling herring. The same 
tenements with fire escapes full of pillows and feather beds. The same 
weazened, tawny-faced organ-grinder mechanically turning out songs 
that were all the music I knew of in my childhood. But more even than 
the music of the hurdy-gurdy was the inspiring sight of the teacherin as 
she passed the street. How thrilled I felt ifI could brush by Teacher’s skirt 
and look up into her face as she passed me.... Now I was the teacher.® 


This ‘move up’ is also represented in the very act of teaching, in the 
act of being looked up to by children who are in awe as Sara once was of 
a “teacherin.” As Sara puts it, thinking of the possibility that she might 
become a teacher: 


A school teacher—I! I saw myself sitting back like a lady at my desk, the 
children, their eyes on me, watching and waiting for me to call out the 
different ones to the board, to spell a word, or answer me a question. It 
was like looking up to the top of the highest skyscraper while down in the 
gutter.'° 


In her new life as a teacher, Sara looks down from on high to where 
she once existed. Yezierska thus details a new, redeemed soul looking 
back at the old, lost soul. Well aware of the power that teachers hold, 
lessons learned from her father’s iron grip, she places herself above those 
students she will teach. Moreover, when Sara completes college and gets 
a teaching job, she notes that “Kid gloves were on my hands. All my things 
were neatly packed in a brand-new leather satchel.”"' Only a few years 
before, she had no gloves. And given the narrative clues presented in the 
novel, it is doubtful whether she even knew what a leather satchel was 
before making the “move up” to the position of teacher. Having graduated 
from college fully aware of her new class status, Sara continues the 
metaphors of high and low: “I was like a person,” she states, “who had 
climbed to the top ofa high mountain and was still breathless with his [sic] 
climb.”” 

Grant and Murray, in their study of schooling entitled Teaching in 
America: The Slow Revolution note that “The relative status of teaching 
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was very much determined by the eye of the beholder. The lower the 
status of the viewer, the higher the status of teaching.... Despite the 
varied views of teachers’ status, however, the tendency for teachers to be 
overwhelmingly young, white, and female meant that their position in 
both society and the schools would be colored by the prevailing attitudes 
about and the expectations for women.”'* Grant and Murray’s comments 
correspond well to Sara’s view of teaching and teachers, and her own 
social status. 


Ex-change 


But is one able to truly leave behind one’s “low” past? Is one able to 
leave the “gutter” and subsequently look down from a “skyscraper”? Can 
one actually leave a working class background and begin a new life in the 
middle class? What are some of the complexities embedded in this 
change? What does one shed and keep as one moves forward to a new 
neighborhood, job or professional, to a new set of friends and life 
experiences? How much of one’s original self can one transform into 
something else, and what must be traded during the transformation? 
How much a part does an education play in this transformation that is also 
a trading? What drives a person such as Sara to earn her education, leave 
her working class roots, and become the teacher she had long sought to 
become? What kind of ex-change is imbedded in such a change? 

Yezierska’s Breadgivers underscores the ex-change as well as the 
change. It emphasizes the gendered nature of exchange embedded in 
becoming a teacher, and links this gendered nature to class position in a 
way that is as relevant to teacher training today as it was to teacher 
training in early 1900s. “The fate of teaching,” Grant and Murray write 
(putting the very plight of Sara into historical context), “is closely bound 
to the status of women.”" 


By 1900, the number of women teachers had increased to three-fourths 
of all teachers. This shift from men to women entering teaching was most 
apparent in urban areas of the Northeast. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century the pattern of employment that characterized teach- 
ing as a female-dominated occupation was well-established." 


The word occupation in this passage should not be overlooked, for it 
speaks to classed perceptions of teaching, both then and now. As ifto gloss 
Breadgivers, the term ‘occupation, as opposed to ‘profession,’ describes 
the moneyed and gendered status of Sara’s new role as teacher. Sara, in 
contrast to her father who disavows earning money because his calling 
as teacher of the Torah is above occupational status, takes on teaching 
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precisely so that she can make money. She is an ex-change agent caught 
in the sexist logic that enables her father to teach without any financial 
obligation yet casts her own move into the teaching profession as a form 
of selling. 


The Lower Class Status of Women 
and the Lower Class Status of Teaching 


Women’s lower social and economic class status at the turn of the 
twentieth century was even more abysmal than today in the United 
States. Women would not have the right to vote for more than twenty 
years. The social and economic realities of immigrants were even worse. 
Sara, as a poor immigrant woman, was about as far down on the social and 
economic ladder as one could be. From her position as a poor “urchin,” 
teachers loomed as goddesses, though a woman’s place in society told a 
much different story. Women were much less than goddesses; women 
were subject to the whims and the laws of men who dominated social, 
political, and economic institutions and policies. In her own eyes, Sara’s 
move from the dirty streets of New York to the city classrooms was a 
major leap in her existence. She no longer had to sell paper bags; she 
could teach baking to students much like herself. She no longer had to 
dress in rags; she could wear the kid gloves that her teacher’s salary 
afforded. But from society’s point of view, she was just another teacher 
to serve as ward to the city and the nation’s burgeoning immigrant 
population, the “tired, poor, and yearning to be free.” 

Sara moves up in life and in social and economic status, certainly 
above her former life. Yet as a teacher, she still has second class status. 
As a schoolteacher Sara earned much more than she ever did selling 
herring on the street. But she probably earned no more—and this is still 
true today—than the man who emptied the garbage or strung telephone 
wires. Even though Sara changed the raiments of the working class, she 
was economically still very much a part of the working class. 

Sara’s story reflects the complex social and political history and 
realities of teaching, an occupation linked inextricably to the social and 
economic status of women. And since women represented three-fourths 
of all those who taught, and most, like Sara, were from poor or working 
classes, teaching was doomed to remain an occupation—a euphemism for 
job—and a low paying job at that. Teaching would remain a working class 
job for lower class citizens. Though Sara could exchange her former life 
for a teaching life, she could do nothing to lift teaching itself from job to 
profession. Sara’s plight (a sealed fate for a woman 100 years ago), and the 
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nature of teaching itself suggest that we look at teaching and those who 
teach in a new light. 


Teachers as Working Class Intellectuals 


Teaching, as Robert W. Malloy and Irving Seidman have argued, is 
intellectual work. We might distinguish it from the kind of work that a 
framing carpenter does, if the carpenter’s responsiblity day after day is 
nailing two-by-fours and two-by-tens into place.'° But teachers, like 
carpenters, come mainly from the working class. Teachers bring working 
class ethics into the classroom. They work mainly with poor or working 
class students. Teaching is intellectual work grounded in the social, 
political, and economic realities of the working class. Those who teach 
today come from a long tradition where the majority—then and now, 
women—had working class and second class status. If we see teachers as 
working class intellectuals, we will have taken a necessary step in fusing 
the defining identities of those who teach. This fusion of identities, as we 
discuss in the conclusion, has important implications for teacher educa- 
tors, preservice students, and classroom teachers. 


Blue Collar Pros(e) 


We want to conclude this article by noting where we, the authors of 
this text, enter into this ex-change: Our appreciation of Yezierska’s 
Breadgivers has been borne out of our own experience with preservice 
teachers. In fact, many of the preservice teachers we teach remind us that 
the education we offer them may not be worth the money they are paying 
for it. In our courses, and we expect this is true at many institutions, it 
is acommon student refrain that teacher education is not worth the price 
of tuition. Like Sarah, our students sometimes want their money back. 
While we think of our students as intellectuals, they often remind us, as 
does Yezierska, that teaching is an occupation as well as a profession. 
Money is involved. 

In thinking of our K-12 teachers as working class intellectuals, we see 
a great paradox in teacher education, and in our own positions as teacher 
educators. The paradox for future teachers is that they are being 
prepared for a profession, but they are entering an occupation. The 
paradox for teacher educators is that it is almost impossible for us to offer 
the sort of class consciousness that teaching calls for. University profes- 
sors do not have the same class position as do teachers-to-be. University 
professors, even if they spend time in K-12 schools, differ from K-12 
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teachers in ways that are as tangible as the dollar bill yet as intangible 
as the pursuit of intellectual capital. University professors are higher up 
on the totem pole. They do not face the public scrutiny nor the 
standardized measures of accountability that K-12 teachers face. A 
majority of university professors do not come from working class 
backgrounds, though some do. For instance, one of us (the authors of this 
article) is from a working class background while the other is not. But 
even if a professor comes from a working class background, that does not 
eliminate the tension between status and money that is so acutely felt by 
teachers as they take our classes and pay tuition. A philosophical and 
monetary gap exists between teacher educators and K-12 teachers that 
is difficult to eradicate. 

The abstract language that many educational researchers and writ- 
ers use is often disconnected from the bread and butter, working class 
issues that concern K-12 teachers. School teachers want stuff that they 
can put their hands on, hold on to, use in the classroom. Preservice 
teachers want to know what to do and how to do it ‘on Monday.’ One is 
tempted to say that if we can just provide concrete tools, the hammer and 
nails of teaching, they might not shun some of the theories that inform 
the use of the hammer and nails. 

But such discrepancies between what future teachers want and what 
they are taught by us must be considered within the context of the 
paradoxical situation that Yezeirska’ novel, and her own life, betray so 
accutely. Such a situation is evident in the advice given, in real life, by 
John Dewey to Anzia Yezierska. After Yezierska had been a teacher for 
a few years, Dewey told her that she needed to get out of teaching because 
she had too much potential to waste any more time teaching." Teaching 
is both exalted and denigrated by even its most famous proponents. Sara’s 
father, to get back to the narrative of Breadgivers, embodies the 
intellectual-working class split. His dogged pursuit of knowledge and 
teaching the Torah for its own sake removes him—keeps him removed— 
from the working class world. And as he and his family know too well, 
grand ideas may nourish the intellect and the spirit, but they don’t put 
bread (from the story’s title) on the table. 

In our writing, we who are academics speak mainly to each other, in 
a language that few outside our special fields understand or would even 
want to bother to try to understand. So, while we talk about ‘critical 
pedagogy’ and ‘critical literacy,’ we don’t always speak to the working 
class whom we seek to instruct. Through our language, we create a divide 
between intellectuals and the working class, perpetuating a class elitism 
that we often vow to break down. The usual language of social science 
lacks sensuous details, imagery. Where’s the rustle of papers, the chalk 
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dust, the bells ringing, student and teacher’s voices? We acknowledge 
that educational researchers have begun to include student and teachers’ 
voices much more in their research.'* We also acknowledge that it is 
important to present preservice and practicing teachers with language 
and texts that challenge their abilities. Students do indeed need to 
grapple with texts like Vygotsky's Thought and Language, for example.” 

If we who are teacher educators espouse a progressive pedagogy, in 
which students’ ideas and concerns inform our thinking and teaching, we 
can no longer ignore students’ complaints that our teaching, our lan- 
guage, is too abstract and theoretical. If they want ‘practical stuff, we 
should give it to them, not in place of the theoretical, but in addition to 
it. We need to bolt the essence of critical theory to the nuts of Monday 
mornings in the classroom. We owe our students and we owe teachers 
and teaching itself this wedding. Then, to paraphrase Nietzsche, we will 
“be light”—enough perhaps to raise teaching from job to profession.” 

Further, we want to advocate a class consciousness that will parallel 
theory consciousness. The paradoxes of intellectual value and economic 
value need to be embraced rather than ignored. Academics need to see 
the value of using language that reflects the lives and experiences of the 
working class classroom teachers. Breadgivers is an excellent example of 
the kind of language and the kind of book that may also be instructive for 
teachers. As Walt Whitman writes, 


These are really the thoughts of all men in all ages and lands, they 
are not original with me, 

If they are not yours as much as mine they are nothing, or next to 
nothing.... 7! 


We invoke Dewey, in spite of his paradoxical advice to Yezierska, when 
we say that the goals of education link students’ learning and life 
experiences. Four of five students who are taught in our schools will not 
go to—or graduate from—-college. Eighty percent of our students, most 
from poor or working class backgrounds will, when they graduate or drop 
out of high school, become the working class of our society. Late at night 
as we sleep, they will empty our waste buckets filled with drafts of papers 
written in arcane language that they and their teachers may not be able 
to, or more assuredly may not want to, read. And we owe teachers and 
students the tools and the language necessary for the waste bucket 
emptiers of the working world to feel connected to the word and the world 
(to paraphrase Freire) in which they live. 

Working class students, the majority of those we teach, and their 
teachers, themselves mainly of the working class, need a language and 
a practice that speaks to them. Teaching theories need to infuse and 
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conjoin intellectual language and ideas with working class language and 
ideas. Sara, the protagonist in Breadgivers, embodies the union of 
intellectual and working class. Having inherited her father’s legacy of 
intellectual achievement and the rough and tumble street life of a poor 
young woman, she sells herring and then, working in a laundry, irons her 
way to a college degree and the public school classroom. Thus, compared 
to her former circumstances, she rises in social and economic class. 

Sara (let us say Anzia, too) moves from the poor streets of New York 
City, disdained and disowned by her intellectual father, whose intellec- 
tual rigidity dooms the family to a subsistent life. Though she takes his 
appreciation—not the religious fervor—of learning on her way to com- 
pleting college and becoming a teacher, she is wise enough to know how 
to balance the life of the mind and the daily needs of the body. Work 
becomes her and she becomes her work, only later to be told by another 
father figure, an educational icon, Dewey, that teaching was really meant 
for workers. It was after all an occupation, not for intellects, not a 
profession. Sara changes clothes, house, and menial job in exchange for 
finer clothes, a clean apartment, and a place as teacher in a city 
classroom. But she cannot change the fact that she is a woman, relegated 
to a lower class status no matter what she does—one of the inescapable 
“lessons” in Breadgivers. 


In our view, teaching is not purely intellectual nor primarily occupa- 
tional, but a union of mind, body, and, indeed, currency. Grounded 
historically and demographically in the working class and working class 
values and ethics as we are, we need to cast a cold eye on our blue collar 
profession. In the ex-change of ideas between one (intellectual) class and 
another (working) class, an alliance of the two offers a working definition 
of what it means to be a teacher. 
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Education’s 


21st Century Challenge: 
Breakirg the Present Culture Mold 


William L. Griffen 
State University of New York, Cortland 


Schools’ major social function is preparing the young for the work 
force and supporting the economic system that champions U.S. compe- 
tition in the global market. This school role comes with an unquestioned 
commitment to never-ending generations of technological means to drive 
our expanding, consumeristic, materialistic culture. Almost no discus- 
sion of education takes place outside of the hegemonic borders of this 
reality. The belief that the present cultural direction of this corporatism 
that evolved from the Industrial Revolution:is capable of responding to 
the accelerating crises of modernity is wrong. In psychology it is a given 
that understanding the self necessitates understanding the selfs history, 
the individual’s past experience. Effective analysis is based on reflecting 
upon the past that led to positive growth and development while 
recognizing and confronting “the demons” that block and undo develop- 
ment. In a much more grandiose manner, culture analysis is possible. 

How healthy is our culture? What culture are we talking about? Not 
the short-term “culture” the media slices and serves in decade portions. 
I’m looking at modern culture characterized by what flowed from the 
Industrial Revolution and the consequences of the Neolithic Transition 
from hunter-gatherer eons of time to the past ten millennia of the 
agriculturist-industrialist. William Ophuls approvingly quotes Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau’s characterization of this transition.' The agricultural 
revolution of 10,000 years ago “destroyed natural freedom for all time, 
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established forever the law of property and inequality, changed a clever 
usurpation into an irrevocable act and for the profit of a few ambitious 
men henceforth subjected the whole human race to work, servitude, and 
misery.” This big idea that human existence changed qualitatively and 
not for the better is rarely presented in schools. If one is convinced of the 
correctness or inevitability of present cultural existence, there is no 
motivation to contemplate the core of our reality. But what if Rousseau 
(and others) are correct in their reflections? Might this call for cultural 
analysis or introspection similar to psychoanalysis of the self? 


What are the big cultural ideas ignored in the schools? The relation- 
ship between culture and the present economic system is almost totally 
absent from one’s schooling. Economic system alternatives are not 
considered, except to quickly dismiss all other possible economic systems 
as worse than capitalism. The imperatives of the capitalist economic 
system are rarely even described, let alone analyzed and understood. 
Only economic majors in college get to know that the majority of history, 
economic systems were based on and motivated by “use value.” The basic 
economic activity was between people exchanging commodities and/or 
services that were useful to them, i.e., bartering. Only recently has an 
economic system been institutionalized based on and motivated by 
“surplus value” or profit. That basic economic difference, of monumental 
significance, should be taught in elementary school and beyond. Instead, 
we teach that the only motivation capable of moving people to produce 
and work is the profit motive. And if the major flywheel of the culture is 
profit, growth and more technology and increasing interventions with 
nature, we are in the ecocidal fast lane with no exits in sight. Schooling 
designed to reproduce and advance the present corporatist civilization is 
the problem. Getting better, more efficient and faster at moving toward 
the iceberg ahead is not wise. The basic school function of social 
reproduction must be resisted. Schools should be practicing “social order 
reproduction interruptus.” 

Schools ought to be reversing the historical trend of vocationally- 
dominated schooling and start preparing the young for that “what could 
civilization be?” question. Our schools have rarely been used to move 
beyond the reproduce the social order role. Many of the major educational 
reform initiatives, from the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to the post World 
War II job-training reforms to the 1983 A Nation at Risk report right up 
to Goals 2000, reflected the corporate needs over the public needs. 
Schools have always been the strong arm of business interests. To 
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struggle for the education of children, not the training/socialization of 
children, is to recognize and reverse this long history of school-business 
partnerships. Take it as a warning, not good news when you read: “The 
most innovative examples of corporate/college alliances illustrate just 
how pro-active corporations are becoming in their relationship with 
academia.” 


Remember the canary and the frog? The canary served as the miners’ 
early-warning system. If the canary passed out when accompanying the 
miner down the shaft, the miner fled the bad air environment. The frog- 
warning system isn’t as practical. Researchers (who shall remain name- 
less, not guiltless) inform us that a frog immersed in slowly heated water 
will be lulled into welcoming its own death by boiling. The message is 
depressingly obvious in our global “pot” but is not being heeded. The 
human “canaries” are getting sicker, and some dying, and the human 
“frogs” appear to be enjoying, even celebrating, their slow-moving demise 
by ecocide. It should be noted that finally there is some limited attention 
to the “canaries” among us being struck down and threatened as our 
“mine shaft” sinks deeper into environmental decay. But those believing 
they are beyond the “canary” afflictions must be made to understand their 
boiled-frog future—a slow, but accelerating, toxified and heated up 
environment in the pot we call home, Mother Earth. 

How can we become conscious of the dark side of our culture? First, 
we must become aware of how culture transports the people in a certain 
direction and at a certain speed. The culture “tells us” what is necessary, 
what is good, what is bad, what is inevitable, what is taboo, etc. These 
cultural pathways of least resistance (everyone does it) are not clearly 
spelled out as rigid prescriptions (hence the sense of freedom) as much as 
they are embedded in the culture’s ongoing story. Our story is, at base, 
an economic one. We must prosper and progress through living in 
conformity with the market place. And the market place (the economy) 
must continually grow thus enshrining consumerism as the secular 
religion, our culture story. The story requires that the needs of the people 
be escalated and multiplied to keep the economy expanding. So wants 
must be imagined, produced, and consumed. Advertising obliges. This is 
a culture story that cannot possibly coexist with our environment. A way 
must be found to get out of this story! 

Years ago I remember playing the board game, Monopoly. Monopoly 
retains its popularity to this day because it is our story, But, whereas in 
real life only a very few can win—the top 1 percent in U.S. have as much 
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wealth as the bottom 95 percent—in Monopoly your odds are much 
better. At some point in my life I soured on this game. Even as a game, 
the greedy - own-it-all-at-the-expense-of-others story of Monopoly was no 
ionger fun. Unfortunately, it is our only “game” in real life. 

We are all trapped on “the culture train to extinction.” Imagine the 
entire human race on board a train. The first two cars in this ten car train 
are well-appointed and the passengers well-fed. They are enjoying 85 
percent of the train’s “needs and wants.” The last two cars must make do 
with about 1.5 percent of the train’s resources. U.S. citizens can mostly 
be found in the first class section of the two front cars. Most people are 
not enjoying the ride but can’t get off. When “enlightened” passengers at 
the front of the train display concern by encouraging people to discuss 
conditions on board and vote on how resources might be redistributed 
within each car, they do not deem it very important to ponder “where the 
train is headed.” For most, the vague answer is “to the future.” But the 
future is such an abstraction, the passengers, a few out of self-interest but 
most out of more desperate problems with the ride, ignore all but 
concerns of the moment. The industrial civilization train careens on 
oblivious to a rapidly developing extinction process as intense as the end 
of the Cretaceous period, 65 million years ago. The passengers have 
adjusted to the escalating war on nature that continues to drastically 
reduce the biological diversity of the planet. Their concerns are measured 
in nano-seconds of geologic time: the next election, the next business 
cycle or the characterizing of the next generation (X, Y or Z). Native 
Americans’ “seventh generation from now” concerns when deliberating 
collective policies is seen as either quaint or terribly impractical (read 
“anti-progress”) as the train roars on. 


IV. 


What is the relationship of schools to all of this? There is none. 
Schools are too busy helping all play their role in that story on that train. 
As fundamental as the questions are that flow from those critical ideas, 
they are not asked in schools. Schools continue to pass on what David 
Watson calls “The Official History.” 


Before the genesis (which is to say, before civilization), there was nothing 
but a vast, oceanic chaos, dark and terrible, brutish and nomadic, a 
bloody struggle for existence. Eventually, through great effort by a 
handful of men, some anonymous, some celebrated, humanity emerged 
from the slime, from trees, from caves, tents, and endless wanderings in 


a sparse and perilous desert to accomplish fantastic improvements in 
life.* 
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In today’s world of one size culture fits all, a sense of place and time 
usually means simply “here and now” with little sense of connection to 
what came before. Our modern tradition is to escape past traditions. 
Barbara Kingsolver writes that 


the most shameful tradition of Western civilization is our need to deny 
we are animals. In just a few centuries of setting ourselves apart as 
landlords of the Garden of Eden, exempt from the natural order and 
entitled to hold dominion, we have managed .. . to wreck most of what 
took three billion years to assemble. Air, water, earth, and fire—so much 
of our own element so vastly contaminated, we endanger our own future.‘ 


Today’s schools, at all levels, respond to the world in a predictable 
manner. There are major assumptions that underlie the day to day and 
year to year decisions on what to teach and how to socialize the young. 
A major assumption is that students will be schooled for filling the jobs 
and careers that sustain the economy. On the citizenship level the 
prevailing assumption is that the present institutional means through 
which governance takes place is adequate and must be supported, usually 
by teaching idealized versions of how representative government “works.” 

Schools further assume that any problems related to representative 
government are aberrational in nature, not basic, systemic problems. 
Operating in concert with these assumptions results in filling vocational 
positions that reproduce an economic system that is dramatically un- 
equal in income and wealth distribution, concentrating capital and power 
in the hands of the few.° 

As long as these basic assumptions shape our schools, the economy 
will be driven by corporate-induced growth. Economic values sustain 
general human values and in the absence of any critical questioning by 
schools, the economic system’s values appear “natural”. “What do you 
want to be when you grow up?” has already been decided. You have to 
want to want to be someone who knows something about how to make 
money. In general, levels of success are related to “more”: making more 
money means you are more successful. Many jobs (What do you want to 
be when you grow up?) exist because of problems and needs arising from 
making more and more money. Workers are needed to keep track of 
money (accountants, bankers, investors, etc.), to suggest what to do with 
money (advertisers, brokers, sales people, etc.), to protect money as 
private property (law enforcement, security, military, jailers, lawyers, 
judges, insurers, etc.), to help those who don’t make enough money 
(social workers, lenders, clerics, etc.), to protect and/or try to fix the 
environment damaged by jobs making money (“environmental” corporat- 
ists, real environmentalists, etc.), to guarantee that making money 
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remains the way of life (politicians, government workers, academicians, 
etc.), to entertain those taking a break from making money (artists, 
musicians, hospitality-industry workers, entertainers, etc.), to help 
those hurt while making money (health care workers, doctors, nurses, 
psychiatrists, etc.), to help people communicate about making money 
(computer workers, telephone workers, etc.), those who prepare people 
for making money (teachers, publishers, etc.) and those who offer goals 
and purposes beyond making money (clerics, spiritual workers and 
therapists, philosophers, stand-up comics, etc.). 

What is to be done with people who don’t want their lives defined by 
money-making? They must be made to realize they need adjustment; 
they must be convinced that not being part of making money or helping 
those making money (also a source of making money) is not normal and 
must be discouraged. People make money convincing others that not 
wanting to make money is abnormal and to be avoided. Well, how can one 
live without making money? The implication is that there is no other way 
to live. Survival and beyond rests on working for a living. But, working 
for a living does not require making money primary to all else and thus 
having lives determined by the laws, customs and values of the market. 
The law that carries the seeds of its own destruction is the “law of growth 
through profit and never-ending development.” This addiction to growth 
closes out many options and makes a sham of the celebrated freedom of 
choice and liberty we claim to enjoy. Can we as a society on this train, 
trapped in this story choose to not develop some part of nature, to not 
move to the next generation of technology change (always presented as 
progress), and to not place human desires over a caring for nature and life 
forms other than our own? 


V. 


Educators have to stop using the term democracy to refer to our 
system as long as our economic system continues to abort the democratic 
society. Teachers should be honest in explaining that while we have the 
mechanics for establishing a political democracy, the economic realities 
override and cancel out the possibility of empowerment for the majority. 
Instead, the depressing litany of maldistribution of resources continues 
to wield the power denying democracy. The “electoral politics is power” 
charade continues to mask a fatally flawed system of goverance. Making 
matters even worse is the “explanation” currently being peddled that the 
root of the governance problem is the government itself. The politicians 
and “big government,” we are told, are what denies us our freedom. The 
tremendous power of huge transnational corporate entities go unidenti- 
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fied and therefore unindicted in the mainstream discourse on power. 
Noam Chomsky describes how effective elite ideologies have been in 
confusing the basic democratic question of why the people have so little 
power. He writes, “People focus their anger and fear on the government, 
the one part of the whole system of power that they can influence, and 
don’t much see the real systems of power, the hand that’s over it, the 
triviality stated by John Dewey that ‘Politics is the shadow on society cast 
by big business.’ It ought to be a truism, but few people understand, so 
there’s plenty of confusion.”° John Saul joins Chomsky’s argument by 
noting, “People become so obsessed by hating government that they 
forget it is meant to be their government and it is the only powerful public 
force they have purchase on.” The tragedy is reflected in the success of 
the market-force ideologies that demonize the public sector, thus turning 
“... much of the citizenry against their own mechanism.” And so“... the 


citizen is reduced to the status of a subject at the foot of the throne of the 
marketplace.” ’ 


Vi. 


What must be challenged and replaced is the Lockean idea that 
became our civilization’s major guide. John Locke’s belief in harnessing 
nature to maximize human wealth accumulation is fast approaching its 
logical deadly conclusion: Humankind conquers nature and loses all.The 
first stage in accomplishing something as monumental as rejecting the 
elite-imposed story—at-war-with-nature story—would be to identify and 
lend exposure to the rising chorus of those speaking out against the 
biophobic anthropocentric plot-line we are now trapped in. That at-peace- 
with-nature, biophiliac voice* must be amplified! Recycling won’t do it. 
Neither will contributions to the Sierra Club or other mainstream, same 
story environmental groups. The time for fixing the environment with 
duct tape is over. The owners of the world’s resources have no interest 
in the arguments developed here except to neutralize and crush them 
through their corporate owned mass media. The obstacles to moving the 
discussion of “a changed story, a new train ride” on to the public agenda, 
political or educational, is daunting but not impossible. Sensing the 
magnitude of what is happening to this one-of-a-kind planet can set in 
motion the emotional, moral and intellectual forces to move beyond the 
“we are here to use up the earth” market story. 

Schools would teach the 10,000 year old agricultural revolution that 
divides our human existence history into two separate stories, not one 
continuous progressive one. Daniel Quinn’ characterizes the first 99 plus 
percent of human history as the time of the “Leavers.” Our present story, 
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representing less than 1 percent of our total history, what Quinn calls the 

“Taker” culture. The “Takers” believe the world belongs to humans while 

the “Leavers” lived within the story that humans belong to the world. 
There is our story. Humans belong to the world. 
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Moral Education: 
Preparing Teachers 
for Globalization 


Denise Staudt 
University of the Incarnate Word 


Whether we like it or not, globalization is here. With the arrival of 
the new century, modern technology has compressed the world and 
expanded the process of globalization. Today we find ourselves living in 
a world of global interdependence with local happenings being greatly 
influenced by world events and world events being greatly influenced by 
local priorities and problems. As world events become increasingly 
intertwined, people and money are moving around the world at an 
unprecedented rate. While many refer to globalization as only an 
economic phenomenon, it is truly multidisciplinary in its causes and its 
impacts (Center for the Advanced Study of International Development 
1997). Globalization as an education phenomenon must be examined. 

In 1975, under the Helsinki Accords the United States pledged to 
encourage the study of other cultures and foreign languages as a means 
of improving global cooperation (Baker 1990). However, living up to the 
accords has not been a priority with policymakers in education. While 
globalization has become a rapidly developing and changing phenomenon 
resulting in great societal changes, changes in education have not taken 
place. This may be due, in part, to the historical trend of societies tending 
to create a curriculum that places it and its nation as the hub of all 
knowledge (Diez, Massialsa, & Kanthopoules 1999). Educational prac- 
tices have tended to ignore the impact of globalization. 

Clearly, this trend cannot continue. Globalization demands a global 
education. The world’s schools must be charged with the responsibility of 
preparing students for a life of global interdependence. Global education, 
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as defined by Diaz et al., is “the process through which the concept and 
value of globalization is delivered to students” (38). Educators must 
provide environments so children will develop an understanding of global 
issues and concerns and opportunities for the development and internal- 
ization of a global consciousness (Diez, Massialsa, & Kanthopoules 1999). 


Globalization and a Moral Education 


Addressing the problems of globalization is one of our most important 
national and international educational issues. However, educators all 
over the world need to be cognizant of and responsive to the dramatic shift 
toward a moral education that global education requires. With globaliza- 
tion comes the realization that we, as members of the human race, are 
affected by common problems and demands and that the earth must be 
considered as a common territory to be protected and cared for by 
everyone (Lubbers 1998). 

The moral educational demands of globalization must be factored into 
any school reform movement. According to Thomas Kelly (1999), until we 
recognize and act to create the necessary character in our students that 
is the absolute essential foundation for all improvement, our otherwise 
legitimate reform efforts will be in vain. The core problem facing our 
schools seems to be a moral one. Theodore Roosevelt clearly articulated 
this point when he said, “To educate a man in mind and not in morals is 
to educate a menace to society” (Quoted in Ryan & Bohlin 1999). An 
important question at the outset of any discussion on ways to improve 
education must be “How can educators integrate the moral education of 
humanity into a well-rounded global education?” 

Only through moral global literacy can individuals respond effec- 
tively to the challenges and promises of our borderless world. According 
to Thomas Lickona (1991), wise societies since the time of Plato have 
made moral education a deliberate aim of schooling and have educated for 
character as well as intellect. Down through history, in countries all over 
the world, education has had two goals: to help young people become able 
and to help them become good. While the founders of the United States 
knew that moral education was essential for the success of a democracy, 
what is becoming increasingly clear with globalization is that moral 
education is essential for the success of an international society. 

However, as the new century begins, many people are calling into 
question our ethical ability to meet the new educational challenges of 
globalization. Escalating moral problems in society are bringing about a 
consensus around the world that there is ethical illiteracy among our 
young people. The most basic kinds of moral knowledge seem to be 
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disappearing from many cultures (Lickona 1991). Schools are being 
charged with the responsibility of teaching morality to our children. 


Should Schools Teach Ethics? 


Historically, there has been a great deal of controversy concerning 
the proposition that schools should teach morality. Over the past twenty 
years, schools have focused heavily on “values education” programs as a 
primary vehicle to address morality and ethics with students (Ryan & 
Bohlin 1999). The problem with values-driven education is “Whose values 
should be taught?” Values, as defined by Ryan and Bohlin (1999) are what 
we desire, what we want, and what we ascribe worth to. Values tend to 
be idiosyncratic and can be either good or bad. In a society where people 
come from a variety of cultural, ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds 
and hold different ideas and values, it seems impossible to get agreement 
on which values should be taught in our schools. Clearly the controversy 
that “values education” evokes will continue for some time. 

In light of this controversy, schools, for the most part, have adopted 
the idea of “value neutral” schooling. Unfortunately, the schools have 
deemed moral education as too controversial or borderline religious for 
public institutions. However, given the enormous moral problems facing 
our international society, there is much public dialogue today about the 
need for schools to do more about the moral education of our children. 
Contemporary surveys reveal that most of society believes that schools 
should be active participants in the formation of character of our youth 
(Berkowitz 1998). In a time when children are getting little moral 
teaching from their parents and when value-centered influences such as 
the church are also absent from their lives, it should be clear that the 
schools must take on the role of moral educators (Lickona 1991). 


A Global Ethics 


The Gallup Organization (1997) reports that a poll it conducted in 
sixteen countries on four continents finds that people are a long way from 
sharing a global set of family values. In fact, what is considered morally 
acceptable in some countries is widely deemed immoral in others. 
However, there is minimal disagreement around the world that with the 
emergence of a global culture and an ecological crisis comes the need for 
basic, shared ethics that allow us to engage in a global moral education 
even in our value-conflicted international society. The teaching of 
universal moral values or values that bind people everywhere because 
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they affirm our fundamental human worth and dignity is essential for the 
survival of our shrinking world (Lickona 1991). 

Ethical values directly relate to beliefs concerning what is right and 
proper. Globalization increases the need for global ethics. Lubbers and 
Morales (1997) defined global ethics as “an answer to the global condition 
of humanity that tries to find a system of universal values and global 
obligations for everyone” (3). While a basis for global ethics already exists 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Right adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in 1948, many recent documents have 
emerged to give additional support for global ethics. These proposals 
include the Earth Charter Project (1998), IUCN: Draft on Environment 
and Development (1995), UNESCOIII Millennium Universal Declaration 
of Responsibilities and Human Duties, the UN Commission on Global 
Governance (1995), Global civic ethic (1995), Parliament of the World’s 
Religions: Declaration Toward a Global Ethic (1993) and so on. While a 
global ethics document has not been agreed upon, these proposals provide 
evidence that today the political activity, the emergence of a global 
culture, and the ecological crisis call for global ethics (Lubbers 1999). 

Derived from the universally accepted “Golden Rule” and agreed to 
by respected leaders of all the world’s major faiths at the Parliament of 
the World’s Religions in Chicago in 1993, “The Principles of a Global 
Ethics” lay the foundation for the teaching of global ethics. These five 
ethical principles, adopted by the United People’s Assembly, can be 
translated into responsibilities taught in our schools around the world: 


(1) Every human being must be treated humanely. 

(2) Commitment to a culture of non-violence and respect for life. 

(3) Commitment to a culture of solidarity and a just economic order. 
(4) Commitment to a culture of tolerance and a life of truthfulness. 


(5) Commitment to a culture of equal rights and partnership between 
men and women. 


How can we, as educators, promote moral global literacy? Kevin Ryan 
and Karen Bohlin in their book Building Character in Schools describe six 
Es that can help educators promote moral development within each 
student, the classroom, and the entire school environment. The six Es 
are: 


(1) Example: As teachers, we must be moral role models. 


(2) Explanation: To enhance students’ understanding of specific virtues 
and ethics, teachers need to offer direct guidance and explanations of 
what good habits are. 
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(3) Ethos, or the Ethical Environment: Schools and classrooms are 
ethical communities, either good or bad. Teachers play a key part in 
developing the ethos of these communities. 


(4) Experience: Students need to experience positive virtues and ethics. 


(5) Exhortation: Ethical literacy is achieved by inspiration. Inspiring 
students to want to become better is the key to moral growth. 


(6) Expectations of Excellence: Students are moved to change by what 
interests and motivates them. Our task as teachers is to tap the power 
to learn and point it in the right direction. 


Through the six Es, teachers can help students understand the 
importance of global ethics, recognize its relevance to everyday situa- 
tions, and build the skills necessary to exercising such values. However, 
one major obstacle stands in the way of this occurring. Teachers are 
unprepared to teach ethics to children. While most teachers agree that 
their work of preparing students for life is moral, a great majority of 
teachers are very unsure of what they can and should do as moral 
educators. Part of the reason for the confusion among teachers in the 
classroom is that they have been given no training from their teacher 
preparation programs. There is an absence of the moral domain from 
teacher training (James, Ryan, & Bohlin 1998; Ryan & Bohlin 1999). 


The Role of Teacher Education 


The need to develop competent and confident teachers who are 
willing to take on the responsibility and obligation of moral instruction 
is especially acute. School improvement around the world is dependent 
on beginning teachers being prepared for the comprehensive scope of 
teaching today. Researchers have concluded that the teacher is the key 
factor of educational reform (Harris & Anderson 1991). As a result, 
teacher preparation programs around the world must play active roles in 
school improvement by preparing future teachers to meet the challenges 
and changes that globalization requires. Teacher preparation programs 
must prepare teachers who have the knowledge and skills needed to 
become change agents within society. Here lies the enormous challenge 
for all teacher educators. 

First, and perhaps foremost, to facilitate the integration of a global 
ethics into the teacher preparation curriculum, teacher educators must 
select candidates into their programs who appear to be ethical, respon- 
sible people (Watson 1998). In order for teachers to be moral role models, 
they need to be moral, caring, and socially skilled individuals so that they 
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can demonstrate a high level of ethical behavior both inside and outside 
the classroom. In addition, teacher educators must instill in prospective 
teachers a view of teaching as a moral act (Goodlad 1990). As future 
teachers, they will have the major responsibility of helping their students 
see the attractiveness of a life of virtue. 

Second, teacher preparation programs need to help students under- 
stand and integrate into their own knowledge base the six E’s (example, 
explanation, ethos, experience, exhortation, and expectations of excel- 
lence) proposed by Ryan and Bohlin (1999) and The Principles of a Global 
Ethics adopted at the United People’s Assembly (1998). The following 
components of an existing teacher preparation curriculum can be used as 
the vehicles to teach about global ethics and ready teacher education 
students for their role as moral educators. 


Multicultural Education 

Most teacher education programs are required to foster knowledge 
and understanding to assure beginning teachers are aware of and 
affirming of issues of multicultural education (Crumpton 1995). In 
reality, many programs have a very limited view of multicultural 
education. Ideally, future teachers should be exposed to both multicultural 
and global education in their teacher preparation curriculum through 
teaching materials, teaching and learning styles, attitudes and behav- 
iors of teachers, and goals and standards of education. In addition, basic 
ethics and values, implicit in the content of multicultural education 
(Lynch 1989), should be incorporated into the curriculum. According to 
Banks (1994), teachers should be taught to respect the cultural and 
linguistic characteristics of minority children and change the curriculum 
so that it will reflect their learning and cultural styles and greatly 
enhance their achievement. Geneva Gay (2000) in her book, Culturally 
Responsive Teaching: Theory, Research, and Practice, goes a step further 
to explain how teachers can employ constructive reform strategies 
through culturally responsive teaching. She defines culturally respon- 
sive teaching as “using the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames 
of reference, and performance styles of ethnically diverse students to 
make learning encounters more relevant to and effective for them” (29). 
Culturally responsive teaching on a global scale should be a part of every 
teacher preparation program. In addition, multicultural education in 
teacher preparation programs must serve both as a foundation and a 
complement to global education. 


Children and Young Adult Literature 

Children and young adult literature courses provide an excellent 
vehicle for the discussion of universal values and global obligations. 
According to researchers, literature is an avenue for criticizing society, 
disseminating knowledge and values, and shaping future models of 
society. Through students’ involvement in young adult and children’s 
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literature, they can develop an understanding of problems faced by 
people in times and places distant from their own reality. According to 
Cullinan and Galdain 1994, “culturally diverse literature portrays what 
is unique to an individual culture and universal to all cultures” (343). 
Teachers must be able to select culturally diverse stories that captivate 
students and ignite their moral imagination. Multicultural children’s 
books such as Michael J. Rosen’s Elijah’s Angel: A Story for Chanukah and 
Christmas and Patricia Polacco’s Chicken Sunday show children positive 
interactions between cultural groups within one country. International 
multicultural books such as Mary Lankford’s Hopscotch Around the 
World and Jane Yolen’s Street Rhymes Around the World show that 
children do the same things worldwide. Other books show how much 
humans are alike as in Claire Murphy’s Friendship Across Artic Waters 
(Cullinan and Galda 1994). 


Classroom Organization and Management 

Perhaps one of the most powerful ways to promote a global ethics 
in teacher education is through the teaching of classroom management. 
Future teachers need to understand that discipline is a moral education 
opportunity, and it provides the moral code that makes it possible for 
classrooms to function. The discipline model of Haim Ginott is one 
example of a classroom management approach that helps maintain a 
secure, humanitarian, and productive classroom environment (Edwards 
1993). By teachers approaching discipline, or social support for students’ 
learning as part of an ongoing effort to develop a good moral, caring 
community in the classroom, students learn to treat others as they 
themselves would like to be treated (Ryan & Bohlin 1999; Watson 1998; 
Lickona 1991). 


Third, teacher education programs need to provide students with an 
effective instructional model for global education based on the philosophy 
of inquiry. Inquiry teaching and learning is used to educate students to 
engage in causal reasoning. The Jurisprudential Inquiry Model, created 
by Donald Oliver and James P. Shaver in 1966, is especially useful in 
helping people rethink their positions on important legal, ethical, and 
social questions (Joyce, Weil, & Showers 1992). Other inquiry teaching 
models such as Herbert Thelen’s Group Investigation Model which 
attempts to combine in one teaching strategy the form and dynamics of 
the democratic process with the process of academic inquiry and Inquiry 
Training developed by Richard Suchman to teach students a process for 
investigating and explaining unusual phenomena (Joyce, Weil, & Show- 
ers 1992) empower students to engage in judicious exploration of global 
issues and the internalization of a global consciousness (Diez, Massialsa, 
& Kanthopoules 1999). Through an inquiry framework, a teacher can 
construct a puzzling situation that can transform global curricular 
content into problems to be explored. By exploring these problems, 
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students develop the intellectual discipline and skills necessary to raise 
questions and search out answers stemming from their curiosity. 

Lastly, teachers attempting to apply an inquiry framework to global 
education must have a broad base of information on global issues and a 
willingness to explore multiple perspectives (Diez, Massialsa, & 
Kanthopoules 1999). In order for future teachers to be prepared for the 
challenges and changes of globalization, global issues and perspectives 
must be infused into the overall educational experience of future 
teachers. The entire educational community must be responsible for 
preparing prospective teachers to incorporate a global education in the 
schools. 

Preparing future educators who can meet the burgeoning demands 
of globalization during the next decade will not be easy. However, teacher 
educators can address this problem head-on by incorporating global 
ethics into their programs. Done well, teacher educators can develop and 
embrace a curriculum that truly prepares future teachers to teach global 
ethics to children around the world. 
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Book Review 
Beattie, M. (2001) 
The Art of Learning To Teach: 


Preservice Teacher Narratives 
Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 174 pp. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Campbell Rightmyer 
University of Louisville 


Different ways of knowing and thinking often collide in university 
studies. Particularly in schools of education, issues of cognition, 


metacognition, situated cognition, and other people’s cognition some- 
times assume a level of recursiveness that can confuse even the clearest 
of thinkers. Grateful acknowledgement then must be given when a 
theorist finds clarity and significance in divergent products and has 
summarized them with straightforward and evocative prose. Such an 
honor goes now to Mary Beattie. 

An associate professor of holistic and aesthetic education in the 
Curriculum Program at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
University of Toronto, Beattie teaches prospective teachers to find 
professional identity through writing and questioning their own narra- 
tives. Her view of teacher education “grounded in relationships, involving 
the whole person, and based in the context of the individual’s whole life” 
(p. vi) is enacted in a discipline of self- and school-study through the 
processes of reflection and writing. 

Situated in John Dewey’s (1934) notions of experience, inquiry, and 
aesthetics, Beattie’s work with students acknowledges the holistic 
nature of experience, the active agency required to create knowledge, the 
artfulness embedded in practice, and the moral rudder by which actions 
are selected. For Beattie, “learning to teach” is a process of forming a 
teacher identity, a process of preparing and planting the ground between 
“Who am I now?” and “Who do I want to be?” 

Beattie initiates readers of this book by reviewing narrative theory 
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and the principles of teaching and learning which it inspires. The preface 
is such an elegant introduction to this topic that the reader may want to 
see it in its entirety (<http://shop.barnesandnoble.com/textbooks>). The 
concluding chapters outline the process of writing a narrative and set 
narrative writing within the context of reflective research. “Narrative is 
a way of characterizing the phenomenon of human experience, of 
studying it and of representing it ... in narrative inquiry, theory and 
practice are integrated within an individual’s narrative unity of experi- 
ence, and the individual determines what has significance for him....” (p. 
169). 

Nine years of selected narratives written by Beattie’s students are 
presented in the intervening chapters. Students’ stories of learning to 
teach in secondary school classrooms are introduced by summaries and 
followed by Beattie’s suggestions for inquiry, journaling prompts, Socratic 
questions, and connections to practice. In the first chapter, for example, 
teacher-author Doug Kirkaldy constructs his composition around “Rule 
Number One: Don’t even think of trying to teach high school the way I 
was taught high school ... these kids are worldly. They live at a much 
faster pace....” (p. 9). After presenting his narrative, Beattie suggests to 
the reader 28 different prompts for writing that can help readers respond 
to Kirkaldy and begin to write their own stories. Prompts range from the 
introspective “Write about a significant /earning experience you have had 
in your life....” (p. 13) to the other-directed “Ask your students about the 
teachers they like most. Find out what qualities they think are most 
important in a teacher. Relate these qualities to your own teaching 
practices” (p. 15). 

Subsequently, Beattie presents other teacher chronicles and follows 
them with more prompts for writing and reflecting. Embedded in the 
teacher chapters are dozens of classroom vignettes from the present as 
well as the past which show the diverse nature of students, teaching 
styles, school and curriculum goals, social and academic expectations. 
Many ofthe real, from trivial to sublime, problems that teachers face each 
day—homophobia, a stolen calculator, tripping over the trashcan—are 
revealed in these accounts. Beattie’s response activities are compelling, 
instructive, and clear. The work thus may appeal to preservice teachers 
as well as to policy makers, university instructors, and teacher and 
student advocates. 

Beattie’s philosophy of teacher development is revealed not only in 
her words but also in her editorial decisions. The student narratives 
occupy more than half of the book. She gently categorizes and uncovers 
some of the possible meanings of each teacher’s narrative without 
overanalyzing, overshadowing, or editing it. She allows twelve distinct 
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voices to reveal twelve distinct identities-in-progress. In chapters sepa- 
rate from the teacher accounts, Beattie teaches the reader how to write 
a narrative and connects the narrative form to art, education, research, 
and personal transformation. She introduces the idea of narrative by 
writing a “Letter to a prospective teacher” in which she invites the reader 
to begin documenting his experiences in teacher education. 

This book succeeds as a straightforward guide to narrative writing. 
Readers who want to read the teacher narratives in hopes of using their 
ethnographic data for other instructional purposes may, however, be 
disappointed. The narratives are so identity-drenched that many of the 
writing contexts are hidden from the reader. For example, Beattie does 
not explicitly describe her relationship to these students or their relation- 
ship to the teacher education program. Readers may be surprised to find 
that all of these prospective teachers are preparing to teach in secondary 
schools and that many of them are not novice teachers. 

More troubling, somehow, is the matching moral direction that 
permeates the stories. In one account, a high achieving, pompous young 
immigrant comes to believe that school tracking is a result of social 
stratification in the culture at large. In another, a bossy and opinionated 
student teacher learns to recognize scapegoating and homophobia and 
creates problem solving platforms for his students to become more 
compassionate. Does the process of writing narratives always create 
more humane, less authoritarian teachers? If so, should students be 
alerted to the fact that their old values and ways of thinking will likely 
change in this direction as a result of their teacher education program? 

Perhaps we need not worry about inculcating lasting moral change 
in teacher education graduates. Some of us in teacher education who 
have adopted various iterations of Beattie’s learner-centered approach 
have found that when students are confronted by a system that does not 
value their own construction of knowledge and wants them to assume a 
corporate identity, quite a few new teachers are willing to comply. 
Perhaps this identity-switching is partially a by-product of overwhelming 
students with a moral code to which they can only pretend to accommo- 
date. Or perhaps the pendular movements of local state departments and 
school systems usurp the energy for teachers’ building a professional 
identity. 

Dewey emphasized that learning by doing is not a romantic, carefree 
process. He wrote that the atmosphere in which reflection takes place is 
disconcerting, uncomfortable enough to promote giving up old ideas and 
ways of living and to learn new ones. Beattie has given prospective 
teachers as well as the readers of this useful text a starting point for 
understanding the creation of identity through the reflective practice of 
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narrative writing. Next editions of her and others’ work need to address 
the influential systemic sludge that professional identity must withstand. 
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JCT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Please enter a subsciption to the Journal of Curriculum Theorizing 
J new subscription (4 renewal subscription 


Name 


Affiliation 


Street Address 


City 


Zipcode Country 


Ui Individual subscription ($75 in U.S. or Canada; $115 elsewhere) 
Gj Student subscription ($50 in U.S. or Canada; $90 elsewhere) 
1 Institutional subscription ($125 in U.S. or Canada; $165 elsewhere) 


Payment by: 

(4 Check accompanying (payable to Caddo Gap Press in U.S. dollars) 
J MasterCard or Visa card # Exp. date 

Purchase order attached 


Send completed form to: Caddo Gap Press, 
3145 Geary Blvd. PMB 275, San Francisco, CA 94118 U.S.A. 
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Subscribe 
to Vitae 


Scholasticae 


The Journalof Educational Biography 
published for the International Society of Educational Biography 
by Caddo Gap Press 


© Please enter my subscription 
for the next year of Vitae Scholasticae: 


Name 


Institution 


Address 


City, State, Zip, Country 


Type of subscription: 

CiIndividual subscription ($50 per year) 

© Institutional subscription ($80 per year) 
© Add $20 if outside the United States 


Method of payment: 
© Check enclosed payable to Caddo Gap Press 
© Credit card: 3 VISA; 9 MasterCard 
Card number 
Expiration date 
Signature to authorize purchase 
© Purchase order attached 


Mail completed form to: 
Caddo Gap Press 
3145 Geary Boulevard, PMB 275 
San Francisco, California 94118 U.S.A. 
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The hottest field 
in education now has 
its own magazine 


MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION—The ouarterly independent maAGAzine SERVING 
multicultural educators ar all levels gives you all the information, all the issues, all 
the controversies and connections you need to be part of this growing movement. 
Here’s what you get every issue: 

® Feature articles by major figures, practitioners and writers in the field—names 
like Herbert Kohl, James Banks, and Christine Sleeter, on topics ranging from 
the Tomahawk Chop to Spike Lee’s Malcolm X; 

® Promising Practices—What really works, in multicultural classrooms at all 
levels, from pre-K to postsecondary; 

® Multicultural Resources—Rosa Hernandez Sheets gives you lively, practical 
recommendations for the best in multicultural resources for the classroom and 
beyond, including books, magazines, films, videos, art, artifacts, and more. 

® Reviews of books and films, some high-profile, some relatively undiscovered, 
seen from a multicultural perspective; 

® Perspectives on art, poetry, technology, and other contemporary issues and 
concerns in the field. 


CTYES. Please enter my one-year subscription to Multicultural Education magazine 
at $50 (individuals) or $80 (institutions/libraries) (add $40 if outside the U.S.). 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


[I Check enclosed (Payable to Caddo Gap Press) 
Charge to: 1 Visa CI Mastercard 


Card # Exp. Date 
Signature 
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Taboo 
The Journal of Culture and Education 


Taboo: The Journal of Culture and Edueation is an academic forum featuring the 
study of teaching and pedagogy that focuses on the relationship between 
education and its sociocultural context. Grounded on the notion of 
“radical contextualization,” Tebee presents compelling and controversial 
pieces from a wide range of contributors. 


Taboo began as a publication of Peter Lang Publishing, with two issues 
published each year in 1995, 1996, and 1997. Tebee has now been acquired 
by Caddo Gap Press, which is restarted publication of the journal with 
spring and fall issues in year 2000. 


Tebeo is published twice annually. The annual subscription rate is $40 for 
individuals and $60 for institutions and libraries. (Add $20 outside of the 
United States). 


[ YES. Please enter my annual subscription to Tebee ($40 a 
for individuals; $60 for institutions; add $20 outside the 
United States): 


Name 


Address 


(_] Check enclosed (Payable to Caddo Gap Press) 
Charge to: (J) Visa [] Mastercard 


Card # Exp. Date 
Signature 


Caddo Gap Press 
3145 Geary Boulevard, PMB 275, San Francisco, CA 94118, USA 
Telephone 415/392-1911; E-mail caddogap@aol.com 
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Now in its 29th year 

of publication, 

Teacher Education Quarterly 
is emerging as the leading 


TEACHER? scholarly publication 
EDUCATION _ inthe teacher education field. 
QUARTE RLY Each volume focuses 


Published by Caddo Gap on a major current topic 


Press for the California 
Council on the Education in the preparation, study , 


of Teachers each winter, and training of education 
spring, summer, and fall. 


Annual subscriptions, $60 professionals, in articles written 


for individuals; $100 for 
institutions. Editor6é by the top researchers 


Thomas Nelson of the and practitioners in their fields 
University of the Pacific. 


from across the country. 


g [] YES. Please enter my subscription to Teacher 7 
Education Quarterly ($60/year for individuals; $100 
for institutions); international add $40 for postage: 


Name 


Address City/State/Zip 


Check enclosed (Payable to Caddo Gap Press) 
Charge to: UO Mastercard 


Card # Exp. Date 
Signature 


Caddo Gap Press 
3145 Geary Blvd., PMB 275, San Francisco, CA 94118, USA 
415/392-1911; FAX 415/956-3702; e-mail caddogap@aol.com 
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Subscription Form 
for Journal of Thought 


Please enter my subscription 
to Journal of Thought. 


Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


One Year subscription (four issues): 
$50 (individuals) 
‘1 $80 (institutions & libraries) 
(Please add $40 for subscriptions outside the United States) 


[1 Check enclosed (payable to Caddo Gap Press) 

Charge to VISA MasterCard 
Card # Exp. Date: 
Signature: 


Mail to: 
Caddo Gap Press 
3145 Geary Boulevard, PMB 275 
San Francisco, California 94118 U.S.A. 
Telephone 415/392-1911; Fax 415/956-3702; E-Mail caddogap@acl.com 
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Journal of Thought 


The Journal of Thought is a quarterly publication devoted to the reflective 
examination of educational issues and problems from the perspective of diverse 
disciplines. The Journal welcomes scholars whose work represents varied 
viewpoints, methodologies, disciplines, cultures, and nationalities as it seeks to 
treat the most comprehensive issues and problems confronting education through- 
out the world. The editor solicits essays that develop a reasoned and supported 
argument, that offer insightful analysis and critiques of other’s arguments, or 
that report on significant research of interest to the field. The editorial goal is to 
stimulate synthesis of diverse points of view and to encourage interdisciplinary 
dialogue. To this end, pieces that respond to previously published work in the 
Journal of Thought are especially welcome. 


Editorial offices for the Journal of Thought are at the College of Education and 
Human Development at the University of Louisville; the Journal is published 
by Caddo Gap Press, San Francisco, California. Editorial correspondence and 
submissions should be addressed to Douglas J. Simpson, Editor, Journal of 
Thought, College of Education and Human Development, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky 40292-0001, U.S.A. 


Manuscripts should be submitted in triplicate. Submissions will not be returned 
unless requested and accompanied by a postage-paid return envelope. The 
proposed article and notes or references should not exceed 20 doubled-spaced 
pages; slightly shorter articles are preferred. Articles must be original and not 
have appeared in print previously. The Journal of Thought is a refereed journal 
and articles are submitted for blind review; therefore, a title page with the authors 
names should be removable. Complete, formatted references, text citations, and 
notes should be provided according to the Chicago Manual of Style (14th edition) 
guidelines, chapters 15 and 16. For references, use the example on p. 648 as a 
guide. This is the humanities style, but dates immediately follow the author's 
names. For text citations, use the examples on p. 641, 16.3 and p. 643, 16.10. For 
notes, use the example on p. 530. Notes that contain only bibliographic material 
should be incorporated into the references. Upon acceptance for publication, the 
final revised version of all manuscripts must be submitted by the author(s) on a 
three-and-one-half-inch high-density computer disk (with the platform and 
program clearly indicated). 


The opinions and views expressed in the Journal of Thought are those of the 
individual authors and are not to be construed as the opinion of the editor, the 
publisher, the editorial review board, University of Louisville, or Caddo Gap 
Press. All rights reserved. No part of this publication may be reproduced in any 
form without permission from the publisher. 


Subscription rates to the Journal of Thought are $50 annually for individuals 
and $80 annually for institutions and libraries. Subscribers outside the United 
States must add $30 per year to cover additional postage. Back issues are $15 
per copy. All subscriptions and single-copy orders should be addressed and 
payable to Caddo Gap Press, 3145 Geary Boulevard, PMB 275, San Francisco, 
California 94118, U.S.A. (telephone 415/392-1911; fax 415/956-3702; e-mail 
caddogap@aol.com). See subscription form on page 72. 
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